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LOADING SHERRY IN THE PORT OF CADIZ, SPAIN 


BRINGING YOU 


es. 
oH 


b Spainis best 


From Jerez, in Southern Spain comes the Sherry for 

which Spain is so famous, and from which town 

indeed, this wine derives its very name. 

Here you will find Williams & Humbert’s Bodegas, 

where outstanding examples of Spanish Sherry are 

matured. DRY SACK, for instance, is world famous, 

while CARLITO and WALNUT BROWN are no 

g less renowned. 

The wine-ships sail regularly from Cadiz with 
Williams & Humbert’s Sherries for homes, hotels 

and bars, from Putney to Peru — bringing you 
—_ “] wherever you are — Spain's best. 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD., JEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA, SPAIN 
London House: 35 Seething Lane, E.C.3 
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Money is our business 


As our customers know well, we do many things besides handling 
money. But the whole business of banking is founded on notes 
and coin, and it is still essential that cash should be available 
wherever it is needed. On an average working day our own cash 
reserve, spread throughout our more than 2,000 branches, weighs about 
2,200 tons, a reasonable enough figure ; for after all, 


money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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Christmas is the time 


for TRADITION: 


This Christmas you can honour the occasion as 
never before, with TRADITION—a superlative aged 
Liqueur Brandy recently arrived from France. Especially 
blended by E. Normandin et Cie. to suit the 
traditional English preference for a pale, dry Cognac, 
TRADITION is a wholly natural product of quality, 
time and skill. Its innocence of colouring or sweetening, 
its incomparable bouquet and finesse make TRADITION 


a gift that reflects the discernment of 


giver and recipient alike. 









NORMANDIN COGNAC 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Bottles: 57/6 each. 
Half-Bottles : 29/3 each. 


iS 


. and for your 
Christmas 3-Star— 
LOREL. Make a note of 
the name—LOREL. This 
qj uncommonly excellent pure 
2 . French Brandy costs only 37/6 

a bottle. Perfect for Brandies 
-and-sodas, for Christmas 
cocktails—and of course for 
the Christmas pudding. 


“NORMANDIN&C! 
Cog nvete 
nite 


If these two Brandies have not yet arrived in your locality, 
please write to: 
BRANDIES OF FRANCE LIMITED 
13 Maze Pond, London, S.E.1. 
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A sure way to please is to give socks. 
“ Comfygrip” socks as 

illustrated stay put of their own 
accord because they, are shaped 

to the leg and then topped 

by a lastex band. Blended 

wool and nylon throughout 

with extra reinforcement 

in heels and toes. Do not shrink. 
Neat designs in several shades 8/9. 
Plains and mixtures 7/9, Other 
“‘sure to please” socks 5/9 to 17/9. 
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Make a point of 
looking tn 





Christmas windows 


Write for our Christmas Booklet 


415/417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
throughout London and the Provinces 
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TRADITION 








THE NEW 


@ Finely bound in Antique finish 
leather, Morocco, Luxan Hide 
or Pigskin. 

@ Ideal as an individual gift or 
to match Leathersmith desk 
sets. Gilt gift boxed. 

@ Prices from 21/- to 31/6 
according to binding. 

@ At all stores and stationers. 


® Combines calendar, diary and 
desk pad. 

@ Lower portion of pages for 
daily notes ; tear off to show 
next date. 

@ Upper portion retained for 
permanent notes. 


@ Leaf size 4 x 6}. 





T. J. & J. SMITH LTD., 12 HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.1. LEG. 1144 (3 lines) 
Craftsmen in fine leathers for over 100 years 
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GARRARD is the name for gifts 


Every expression of good will, be it formal or personal, that carries the name 

















Garrard, conveys a compliment more eloquently than mere words. 


Illustrated brochure of 250 Gift Suggestions sent free upon request. 


LOE : _ DA vr esse ssssnanonaado ada nd 


Key Holder, horse-shoe and St. Christopher disc ends 
Sterling silver £1.0.0 
gct gold £6.0.0 















Cigarette Case, engine turned 

Silver gct gold or . 
Size 33 x 3} ins. £8. 0.0 £78.10.0 «int Se Polished pigskin Wallet 
Size 44 x 3g ins. £10. 5.0 95. 0.0 , SK- i he With 2 silver gilt 
Size ¢ x 3g ins. £11.1§.0 £104. 0.0 corners £4.7.6 
With 2 gct gold 


corners £7.7.0 





Sterling silver 


Sterling silver Cigarette Box, lined cedar wood 
mounted Ronson 








length 4% ins. Engine-turned 

£12.10.0 Pencil, length 4} ins., Cigarette Lighter 

length 5} ins. with clip for pocket, £4.15.0 

£ig.10.0 containing 12 reserve gct gold mounted 

length 6§ ins. 3-in. leads £20.15.0 
£18.15.0 Sterling silver £1.17.6 


gct gold £8.15.0 





Micra mayer, ~=—)/Ws GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


complete in case 


Sterling silver £2.4.0 Crown Jewellers 
gct gold = £12. 7-6 formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 
112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 TELEPHONE - REGENT 3021 
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SPINK & SON LTD. 


S> Suzy RG BOE, ~-~AMEES!’S, LONDOGER Sic Wet 


Cables: Spink, London 


ESTABLISHED 


1772 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 





Six temale musicians in unglazed grey pottery with traces of original colour 


Wei Dynasty, 386-55 Height 4} inches. 





GARDENIA CUIR. DE RUSSIE - N* 22 - BOIS DES ILES 








Swiss Chronometer 


CHRONOMETER—a title of honour 
awarded by the Swiss Watch-testing 
Bureaux only to those watches passing 
their stringent accuracy tests. Every 
Marvin chronometer is sold with its 
official rating certificate. 





H PRODUCT OF OVER 100 YEARS 
N° 5 H if OF WATCHMAKING SKILL 


Once in a while you see a watch of 


* H AN E ‘X ete outstanding excellence. It is on the 





wrist or in the hand of someone you 
meet. It is a watch you would give 
a lot to possess, for it reflects substance 
—unfailing taste. Marvin has found 
a high place among these finest achieve- 
ments in watchmaking craftsmanship. 
Let Marvin be your watch of out- 
standing excellence. Ask any leading 
dealer to show you one. 


PARIS 











MARVIN 
Chronometer with official rating certificate Other Marvin models in 9 ct. gold 


616 in I8ct. gold £65 226 insteel £31 For men: from £21 For ladies; from & 18.10.0 


MARVIN WATCHES LTD., 34-35 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON E.C.1 


nN Ran ena area a RRR 
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GIVE THE BEST FOR CHRISTMAS- 
QTATE EXPRESS 555 


Christmas Gifts and State Express—to many they are synonymous. Over the years 
Christmas gift packings of State Express Cigarettes have been relied on to solve the 
problems of presents for friends and family. Within this season’s range there is an 
appropriate choice for every purpose. 











y Sea 4 

> ee 
FRE Soe 
» DIEU ET “4 MON DROIT 

BY APPOINTMENT 

TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

STATE EXPRESS 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
ARDATH TOBACCO CO. LTD. 





OG 















ENGLISH PEWTER TANKARDS 
Made in Sheffield inhammered finish, with the traditional glass base, 
and containing an airtight tin of 50 State Express 555 cigarettes. 
$ pt. Tankard oi ote 
| pt. Tankard ... ae ves. -StfO 
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GREETINGS PACKINGS 
OF STATE EXPRESS 555 


In colourful outers with a picturesque illus - 
tration of seasonable character. 

50 State Express 55S cigarettes ..._. 10'- 
100 State Express 555 cigarettes 20 





PRESENTATION CABINET 
Styled in the traditional State Express 
555 manner, this Cabinet in Primrose 
and Gold contains 
150 State Express 555 cigarettes ... 30/- 
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LONDON. W.! 





210 PICCADILLY 
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“Three Castles” cost a little more... 
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... but they are appreciated a lot more 


100 FOR 20/5 SO FOR 10/2 20 FOR 4/1 NEW ‘*FLAT TEN’ —2/0} 


Supplies of these outstanding 


look French and German Wines 
Everybody $ up to , may be obtained from your usual Wine Merchants 


ST. CATHERINE is bottled in Germany and 


, A 

; 108 DE CONTE Grand Vin de le Cote d'Or. A fine fuil- is one of the few natural German Wines shipped to this 

~, i bodied wine. Selected vintages only are imported. country. The firm of Ernst Jungkenn, at Oppenheim, 
cK have been shippers of fine wines for over 300 years. 

La FLORA BLANCHE This outstanding Sauternes is an ideal COLDEN GUINEA This ali 1 has long been 


wine for entertaining either at home, or in hotels or restau- famous for its incomparable bouquet. It is bottled and 
COGNAC BRANDY 
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raute, where supplice are always obtainable. lin F . excite cin 


Further information regarding these wines may be cdtesned from the sole Importers — 
J. BR. PARKINGTON & CO. LTD., 161 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 3481 
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SMALLEST PRESENT—BIGGEST ‘THANK YOU’! 





LOOK AT THAT girl’s face. Are people going to look 
like that when they open their presents from you ? 

Isn’t that what you'd feel like, if you got a fine 
Swiss watch as a present ? Of course it is. You'd be 
thrilled to bits. 0 wouldn’t? 

There are no watches like Swiss watches. The 
moment you look at one, you say to yourself, ‘“That’s 
IT. This really is a watch; the sort that other people 
will set theirs by. It looks absolutely marvellous. 
And it’ll last.” 

It’s an exciting present to choose—there are such a 
lot to choose from : watches that never need winding, 
watches that act as calendars, as well as timekeepers . . . 
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Your jeweller's knowledge is your safeguard | Time 1s the 
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i, 
Go to a good jeweller, who really knows Swiss 
watches. His advice is skilled and knowledge- 
able: very well worth having. 


onetae, 


SWISS FEDERATION OF 





alarm watches, water-resistant watches, stop-watches ; 


watches for day, for sport, for evening . . . watches for 
every manner of man. 

And what watches the Swiss make for women! 
Gold watches, steel watches, watches set among dia- 
monds; watches on bangles, on bracelets, on straps; 
wrist-watches, ring-watches, brooch-watches; self- 
winding watches; sensible watches, that you don’t 
know where you'd be without...and sumptuous 
watches, that are pieces of jewellery in their own 
right, and would take you anywhere. 

The Swiss make all the kinds there are — superbly. 
They are famous for it. 


art of the Swiss 


WATCH MANUFACTURERS 
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Hifi BLACK BOX 


When your day has been one of decisions and you are much, much too 
tired to change . . . when your only thought is to sink into the arms of a 
favourite chair. . . this is the time that the Black Box really comes into 
its own. How else could you listen to a Beethoven symphony in all its 
concert-hall splendour, dressed in an ordinary lounge suit, and with 
soft, comfortable slippers on your feet? — 

The Black Box High Fidelity Record Player’is the finest instrument 
of its kind ever produced. It will play all speeds of records and repro- 
duce them with all the atmosphere and beauty of an original perform- 
ance. To hear it is a thrilling musical experience that no music-lover 
should miss. 


Write today to Pye Ltd., Box 49, Cambridge, for a full 
colour leaflet on the Black Box. 

De Luxe Model 66 gns. (tax paid). 
CAM BRT D G-E 


Traditional Model 41 gns. (tax paid). 
P Y¥Y E Lit M.S. Te ee O F 





LONDON NEWS 


A gift to warm the heart ! 
Prunier 


“Hostellerie” Cognac 


France’s finest liqueur brandy, ina 
superb gilt-decorated gift pack— 
with two fine glasses included free . . . 
here indeed is a truly original and 
heart-warming gift! 





Available through your wine 
merchant, complete 
with glasses, at only 50/- 


Presentation gift boxes of 
Prunier B & S Cognac, in- 
cluding two free glasses, 
also excellent value at 


44/. 








JAS. PRUNIER & CO. LTD. 60 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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—: The Sherry Vineyards 
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Little gladseds hich fold 
a wealthe of, rleadsitve and 
satisfaction when filled 


wily Glayva...... 


RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD., EDINBURGH 
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Here is originality without the flaw of mere novelty—two 
delightful brands of Sobranie cigarettes, each in its own 
field without a superior, dressed as no other cigarettes are 
dressed... Here are all those rare qualities for so long implied 
in the Sobranie tradition, presented with an eclat which 
is excitingly up to date. 
Sobranie 
Cigarettes 


The gay Cocktail Virginia 


are wrapped in 5 different 





coloured papers, all gold- 
tipped, and presented in a hand-made box. The Black Russian, 
originally made especially for a Russian Grand Duke at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, are wrapped in mysterious black, gold- 
tipped and crested... Both Cocktail Sobranie and Sobranie 
Black Russian cigarettes are made especially to delight the 


smartest of modern hostesses and the choosiest of choosy guests. 


SOBRANIE CIGARETTES ARE OBTAINABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. FOR ILLUSTRATED 
LE4FLET PLEASE WRITE TO SOBRANIE LIMITED 136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECI 
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English Cut Glass Decanter, 
Sterling Silver mount 
£11.5.0 


M 


appin Plate Cocktail Shaker 
1% pints £11.7.6 


Sterling Silver Cigarette Case. 
gth 35° £10.15.0 43° £12.15.0 
5° £14.17.6 54° £18.5.0 








Sterling Silver 
Tea en on stand 


- 10. 0. 
Strainer only £4.4. 0. 
Sterling Silver Ci te Box. 
Length ar £10.10.8; Si” £13.5.0; 
62° £16.5.0. 


There is particular pleasure in giving, 
and delight in receiving, a gift from Mappin and 
Webb’s traditionally fine Christmas displays 
of Jewellery, Sterling Silver, Clocks, Watches, Fine 
Leather, Fancy Goods and Mappin Plate 
which you are cordially invited to inspect in 
surroundings ideal for thoughtful choice. 


May we send our Catalogue: Presents for every Purpose? 





Silver 
ger. 
t 7° £9.0.0 


Sterlin 
Sugar 
Hei 





6 Larry | Silver 
Afternoon 
£4.17.6 






GY APPOINTMENT TO 
WER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SiLvVERSerTHs 


MAPPIN AND WEBB Luz. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 
172 REGENT ST... W.1. 156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1. 2 QUEEN VICTORIA Sr - £.6.8 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK STREET 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO OE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG SOmBay 
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\ : A a3 f | : Give your friends a ‘ WON DERFU L 
\ ' f | Sparklet Syphon. They'll / 
\ fe ° GIFT / 
: proud to own one — and 
\ : é 
2 


: so will you. It looks 
: attractive in any home; 


; and it is economical and 





:; simple to use — you 


Do you, like so many people, | fill it with water, 





go through complicated mental | Aer On 2 ee ee 


calculations whenever you consult your wrist-watch ? | : 7S HOt eee ane 


For instance —‘ Now, J put it right Sunday, and today’s —see es 


Tuesday, so if I add 14 minutes and subtract 3... !° i Freeh “sete te eoaey 


By the time you’ve told the time, it’s later than it was ! : oy le See 
Much, much better to invest in a Roamer. 
The world-famous jewelled lever, every single part 
of which is produced and assembled in one of 
Switzerland’s most modern factories, will 


always keep you right on time. And that 


elegant Roamer styling will look so right on your wrist. 


lent it time you bought a 


r 





SPARKLET 


SYPHON 


~oftll te 


see it at chemists and stores! 
SPARKLETS LTD., QUEEN STREET, LONDON, N.1I7 


| Hatchards 


Booksellers since 1797 


BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


HERE on the shelves of the world’s most famous book- | 

sellers, will be found books for all ages and tastes— 
366/ORB An elegant 9 carat from Antiquarian and second-hand books—to the latest 
gold lady's watch fitted with the J | novels and books for children. Send for “* Recommend” 


renowned 17-jewelled Swiss ; list 
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372GW A handsome Golddilled 
gentleman's watch with a 
water -prool, shoc k-protec ted 


17-jewelled Swiss lever lever movement, Bracelet 








DEPARTMENTS. GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, Standard and Long 
Playing, STATIONERY, CHRISTMAS CARDS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
PICTURES, BOOKBINDING, THEATRE TICKETS. 


Accounts opened on request 


HATCHARDS LTD - 187 PICCADILLY - LONDON W.1 
a ima's Tel. : REG 3201 (6 lines) 
=e OUR CARE—YOUR CONFIDENCE J — 


movement. Stainless of Gold. Presented in a 
charming Gilt case 


£42. Others trom £10 


steel back. Fine leather strap. 
£14.17.6. Others from £8. 












































THE ILLUS’ TRATED | 


The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Ilustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions oud Cc colonies, Europe, and the United States as America, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1955. 


BLAZING PIERCELY AFTER CRASHING INTO THE REAR OF A GOODS TRAIN NEAR BARNES STATION: PART OF THE 


PASSENGER TRAIN FROM WATERLOO TO WINDSOR WHICH 


At least thirteen people were killed and thirty-five injured when a Southern Region 
electric train, travelling from Waterloo to Windsor, ran into the back of a stationary 
goods train just outside Barnes Station shortly before midnight on December 2. 
The front coach of the passenger train overturned and, a few minutes later, caught 
fire. It burned with such ferocity that the lines beneath it buckled with the heat. 
Firemen fought the blaze, which had quickly spread to the other carriages and the 


OVERTURNED AND CAUGHT FIRE, KILLING THIRTEEN. 


rear of the goods train, from the road bridge spanning the track. Before the 
fire engines arrived, however, the first carriage was burning like a torch in the 
darkness and many trapped inside it had died; others had been dragged to 
safety. The injured were taken to Barnes Station to await ambulances, and 
were afterwards removed to Putney and Kingston hospitals. Among the dead 
were the driver of the passenger train and the guard of the goods train. 


Postege—Iiniand, 2.5 Conede, tid. ; Elsewhere Abroad, 34. 





THE BARNES TRAIN 4 WV ae 
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DISASTER: SCENES aoe paGanBER 10, 1955 
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FLAME IN WHICH BS oO — = : nm, © ] 
MANY PERISHED. 


bad a fortnight of the Didcot 
train disaster, another terrible 
rail accident shocked people in this 
country. It occurred when the 
11.12 p.m. electric passenger train 
from Waterloo to Windsor crashed 
into the rear of a stationary goods 
train just outside Barnes Station on 
December 2. Within minutes, the 
front part of the passenger train was 
ablaze, and many passengers travelling 
in the first coach were trapped: The 
disaster occurred almost immediately 
beneath the Queen’s Ride road bridge 
between Barnes and Putney, and fire- 
men arriving on the scene fought the 
blaze from the bridge, which was 
damaged by the rising flames. The 
fire spread to all four coaches of the 
passenger train and to the rear of the 
goods train. The driver of the Windsor 
train and the guard of the goods train 
were both killed; another motorman 
was dragged severely injured from the 
wrecked driver’s cab by a policeman. 
Firemen and rescue teams worked for 
hours in darkness lit by arc-lamps and 
the lurid glow of the burning trains. 
The heat was so intense that part of 
the railway track buckled. The injured 
were taken to near-by hospitals, where 
fourteen of them were detained. When 
morning came, all that was left of the 
first coach of the passenger train was 
the scorched and twisted metal of the 

[Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) SCORCHED AND TWISTED BY 

FIRE : THE METAL CHASSIS OF THE FIRST 

COACH OF THE WINDSOR TRAIN, WHICH 

OVERTURNED AND CAUGHT FIRE, TRAPPING 
MANY INSIDE. 
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CLEARING WRECKAGE FROM THE TRACK AND REPAIRING THE DAMAGED LINES: BREAKDOWN GANGS AT WORK ON THE MORNING AFTER THE CRASH. 
Continued.] ‘ 
undercarriage ; the wooden coach-body, which had caught fire so quickly and thirteenth died in hospital a few hours afterwards. Among those who died 
blazed so savagely, had been reduced to ashes. Breakdown gangs worked feverishly Mr, Bernard Crouch, a Surrey county lawn tennis player and an English in 
to clear the line of débris, to restore broken cables and to repair the damaged national at table tennis, who played in the Swaythling Cup competition for 
section of the permanent way. Twelve people were killed in the disaster, and a world men's team championship. Through Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, the Minister 





















SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE BLAZING WRECKAGE OF THE TRAIN : FIREMEN MOVING INTO POSITION TO FIGHT THE FLAMES, WHICH ROSE HIGHER THAN THE ROAD BRIDGE. 
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WORKING AMID HOSES, DEBRIS AND TWISTED CABLES: FIREMEN AND POLICE BY A BURNT-OUT COACH OF THE WINDSOR TRAIN AFTER THE FIRE. 


Transport, the Queen sent a message of sympathy to the injured and to the | officials of the Southern Region opened on December 5. The crash occurred 
relatives of those killed. The Minister himself visited the scene of the disaster within a few yards of Barnes East signal-box, which was not operating at the 
on the following day and watched men at work clearing the track. At the time time, having closed for the night according to normal procedure. The next 


of writing, the cause of the accident was not known. A private inquiry by senior operating signal-box was that at Barnes Junction, on the other side of the station 
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UDGING from the newspapers—though the subject, so far as my very 
J limited observation goes, is seldom the subject of ordinary people’s 
conversation—there appears to be some demand for the disestablishment 
of the Church of England. It seems to come from two quarters, diametrically 
in every other matter opposed to one another. One of these is a group of 
ardent churchmen, mainly, I gather, clergymen, who resent the control 
over the Church—a spiritual institution—exercised by a secular State. 
The other is a rather indeterminate body of laymen, loudly represented by 
a few very powerful spokesmen, who either dislike the Church of England 
or Christianity, or both, and resent their tenets exercising what they feel 
to be an obscurantist and reactionary influence over the State. 

Both these views, of course, deserve careful examination. It is easy to 
realise how galling and even repugnant it must seem to anyone who believes 
that all ecclesiastical preferment should be divinely inspired, to see Church 
appointments being made by laymen, and particularly, as is sometimes the 
case, laymen who are not themselves members of the Church of England, 
or even of any Christian Church at all. But, on the other hand, it is difficult 
for a layman, and certainly for a historian, to believe that ecclesiastical 
appointments and preferments, when made by a “ pure’ Church unasso- 
ciated with the State, are, ipso facto, divinely inspired or, at any rate, wholly 
so. Any honest and'sincere attempt by a man to express the divine will 
may be described, I suppose, as partly inspired, but knowing how fallible 
men are, churchmen and laymen alike, it seems to me that under any circum- 
stances human error is likely to be 
as often an element in such appoint- 
ments as divine guidance. There 
have been, after all, a good many 
clergymen in the course of any 
Church’s history whose appointment 
or preferment could only be attri- 
buted to divine inspiration at the 
expense of being blasphemous. And 
the proportion of good and divinely 
inspired men holding high ecclesi- 
astical preferment in the Church of 
England, where an element, though 
in reality only a very slight element, 
of secular control of appointment 
exists, is probably as high as in that 
of any other Church in the world. 
I do not for one moment believe 
that the Anglican Bench of Bishops 
would be any better if the Church 
was disestablished, or, for that 
matter, any worse, It would almost 
certainly continue to consist of good, 
devout and able, but fallible, men 
doing their best according to the 
beliefs to which the Anglican Church 
subscribes. 

I appreciate, too, the opposite 
point of view. To a Roman Catholic 
or a Dissenter or a Jew it must 
seem, on a superficial view of the 
thing, unjust, and even insulting, 
that the Church of England should 
be given a superior position by the 
State to that of his own Church. Yet here again, on reflection, 
the objection scarcely seems very valid. To a Roman Catholic, for 
instance, the Church of England gains no increased sanctity or virtue 
by being a State Church. It remains an heretical sect, even though its 
bishops sit in the House of Lords and officiate at the crowning of the 
Sovereign. A Church, as a Church, can derive nothing at all from its 
association with the State. The State cannot make it more holy or orthodox 
or evangelist or spiritually effective. The most it can do is to pay or sub- 
sidise its priests’ emoluments, confer temporal privileges on them, or help 
to erect and maintain its buildings. But these, even when dedicated to the 
service of the Eternal, are things of this world, and they neither, so far as 
I am capable of judging such matters, strengthen nor weaken the Church as 
such, The fact that a ruling King—what we should to-day call the State, 
with the power and wealth of the State behind him—built Westminster 
Abbey does not make the Abbey any less valid as a place of prayer and 
worship. We deceive ourselves when we suppose it does, or that a Govern- 
ment grant to maintain its structure, or that of any other great ecclesiastical 
edifice, could of itself endanger the Church’s work or its spiritual integrity 
and independence. A building to stand must have stone and mortar added 
to one another by human hands, and a priest to live must have bread, but 
provided the building is filled by worshippers and the priest’s heart is full 
of the love of God and his mind of Christ's teaching, the fact that the mason 
or baker was paid for his labour by an atheist or a sinner does not appear 
to make any real difference at all. According to Christian belief, all men are 
sinners in any case, and if an unbeliever helps to create or maintain a structure 
in which men's hearts are turned to the contemplation and worship of the 
Eternal, he cannot be said to have done God or man any disservice by doing 
so. The fact that the patron of the living held by Chaucer's poor priest was 
an ungodly layman or a rich and worldly abbot would not have made him 
any less the good and worthy Christian minister he was. He would still have 
given of his substance “unto his poor parishioners about,” and visited them 
on foot in rain and thunder, and shown them “ by his cleanness how that his 
sheep should live.” So would Goldsmith's curate in sweet Auburn, It 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





VARIOUSLY DESCRIBED AS A UNIQUE EXPRESSION OF THE MEDIA:VAL RUSSIAN GENIUS, OR 
ST. BASIL’S CATHEDRAL, ALSO KNOWN AS THE 
POKROVSKY SOBOR MUSEUM, WHICH STANDS IN RED SQUARE, MOSCOW, CLOSE TO LENIN’S TOMB. 
St. Basil's Cathedral, with its eleven small chapels and its dozen enormous and fantastic 
domes, was begun in 1554 by Ivan the Terrible, used by the French as a stable in 1812 and 
in 1839-45 restored to its original form. The position of the Church in Russia is interesting. 
According to the constitution, religious beliefs are a matter of private concern, but from time 
to time the State appears to relax or intensify its anti-religious attitude. 


THE DREAM OF A DISEASED IMAGINATION : 


does not seem to me to matter what particular Christian Church acts as the 
official remembrancer and conscience of the State, so long as it is not a 
Church that regards it as its duty to dominate the State in the things that 
are Cesar’s, for if it does this, in disregard of Christ’s precept, it will 
inevitably provoke a reaction that will injure the Church and bring the 
relationship of Church and State into disrepute—the main cause, as I believe, 
of the Reformation, which was in every other way a very great tragedy, 
for it broke that precious thing, the unity of Christendom. 

No, in this as in other matters, it seems to me that we ought to try, 
as Dr. Johnson enjoined, to clear our minds of cant—that mental fog which 
forms so easily in all human minds the moment they cease to engage in 
active and conscious thought. God is a spirit, and the communication 
between God and the spirit of man, if there be any such communication, 
is direct and exists independently of temporal circumstance. The things 
that are God’s cannot be made more or less valuable by the things that are 
Czsar’s. But the corollary is otherwise ; the things that are Czsar’s may 
be spiritually and morally enriched by the things that are God’s. The 
Church does not gain anything from its association with the State, but the 
State can gain a great deal from its association with the Church. It does 
not necessarily do so, but it can and, in this country, has certainly done so 
in the past. That is why I believe in what our fathers called the Establish- 
ment, and wish to see it preserved. I have no doubt that so long as there 
were Christian believers, bishops and priests would still get their daily bread, 
even if the State ceased to protect 
the Church’s endowments. But I 
doubt very much whether the State 
would respect the great principles 
of Christian justice and mercy and 
charity as much as it does if it 
ceased to have any association with 
a Christian Church and became 
purely secular. That is why Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow was _ probably 
not being quite as rascally as he 
is credited with being when he 
addressed a delegation of Noncon- 
formists asking for a repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts: “‘ Gentle- 
men, I’m against you. By God I 
am for the Established Church, 
damme! Not that I have any more 
regard for the Established Church 
than for any other Church, but 
because it is established. And if 
you can get your damned religion 
established, I ’ll be for that, too!” 
In other words, there is a virtue, 
and a gain both to Christendom 
and the State, in the very fact of 
establishment. The association of 
a Christian Church, any Christian 
Church, with the State helps to 
remind an organised society of the 
eternal laws that ultimately’ govern 
the world—of justice, love, mercy, 
truth and respect for the individual 
—and which nations and men can 
only ignore at their peril. It helps to prevent a Government—and, 
as a result, a nation—behaving as Nazi Germany behaved and as 
Communist Russia, so tragically for the world, continues to behave. 
And it seems to me that there are countries, and very important 
countries, on what we rightly regard as the free side of the Iron 
Curtain, which would be the better for some public and acknowledged 
association with a Church that proclaimed and taught the eternal 
truths enshrined in Christian teaching. It would help to keep them from 
intolerance, from witch-hunting, from bureaucratic tyranny, from mass 
commercial vulgarity and exploitation, from ideological and racial perse- 
cution and inhuman discrimination. The trouble, as I see it, with British 
government to-day is not that it is associated with an Established Christian 
Church, but that it is not any longer sufficiently associated with it. I should 
like to see the teaching of the Church, and of all the Christian Churches, 
brought rather more into the realm of secular government than less. By 
this I do not mean that the Churches and their ministers should take any 
part in ruling us or framing our laws—a thing I should deplore—but merely 
that the great and enduring truths of which they are the guardians should be 
more publicly associated, as in the past, with the principles upon which 
government is based. Had, for instance, to take a comparatively trivial 
example, the Old Testament prohibition about moving a neighbour's land- 
mark—and it is a very wise and sound one—been more generally taught 
and proclaimed, there would probably have been no Crichel Down. To 
proclaim, as we do in our ancient and deeply-moving Coronation Service, 
that the business of government is to ‘‘ do justice, stop the growth of iniquity, 
protect the Holy Church of God, help and defend widows and orphans, 
restore the things which are gone to decay, maintain the things that are 
restored, punish and reform what is amiss and confirm what is in good order,” 
is something which cannot conceivably do a community any harm, and 
which, if widely and frequently enough proclaimed, will almost certainly 
do it good. It was of this, and not of any narrow sectarian or doctrinal view, 
that the Duke of Wellington was thinking when he said that it was the 
Church of England that had made England a nation of honest men. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD: ST. ANDREW’S DAY 
AT ETON COLLEGE; AND OTHER RECENT EVENTS. 


SP I Ti ME SR pe a 


(LEFT.) AT ETON COLLEGE 
ON ST. ANDREW'S DAY: 
(L. TO R.) MR. R. BIRLEY, 
THE HEADMASTER; THE 
DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 
PRINCE WILLIAM OF 
GLOUCESTER, THE DUCH- 
ESS OF GLOUCESTER, AND 
MR. C. A. ELLIOTT, THE 
PROVOST. 


In the 115th Eton Wall 
Game on November 30, 
St. Andrew's Day, the, 
Collegers beat the Oppi- 
dans for the first time 
since 1949. Nearly 400 
people, including the 
Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester and the 
Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Alexandra, saw 
them win by 1—0. The 
day’s programme in- 
cluded a meet of the 
beagles and exhibitions 
of art and photography. 
Prince William of 
Gloucester is now in his 
second year at Eton. and 
Prince Michael of Kent 
is in his first haif. 


WARMLY CLAD AGAINST THE CHILL WEATHER : THE DUCHESS 
OF KENT AND PRINCESS ALE NDRA WITH PRINCE MICHAEL 
AT ETON COLLEGE ON NOVEMBER 30. 


LEAVING ROMSEY ABBEY: THE QUEEN, WITH CANON 


AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA BEING DURING A RECENT VISIT TO HIS FATHER : KING BAUDOUIN NORRIS, FOLLOWED BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


PRESENTED WITH A BASKET. 
On December 2 Princess Alexandra of Kent was present at a concert given 
in aid of the British Empire Society for the Blind at Fa Royal Festival 
Our shows a girl from the Gold Coast 
et made by a young African blind man. 
incess Alexandra will be nineteen on Christmas Day. 


WEST INDIES HURRICANE RELIEF FUND OFFICES I 
MARGARET WITH THE CHAIRMAN, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR H 
On November 30 Princess Margaret visited the London offices of the West I 
in the Strand. This fund was launched after hurricane “ Janet " had struck 

British Honduras in September. The board shows that the total so far subse 


AT THE 


OF THE BELGIANS (RIGHT) WITH EX-KING LEOPOLD AT 

THE LATTER'S HOME NEAR GRASSEy ON THE FRENCH 

RIVIERA. KING BAUDOUIN, WHO IS TWENTY-FIVE, 
SUCCEEDED HIS FATHER IN JULY I95I. 


N LONDON: PRINCESS RETURNING 


BERT RANCE. 





ibed amounts to £64,114. 


TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE FROM SANDRINGHAM: 
THROUGH THE GATEWAY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE BY THE DUKE OF EDINBUROHN. 
On November 30 the Duke of Edinburgh drove the Queen a hundred miles from Sandringham to Buckingham 


Palace in his Lagonda sports car th 
15 yards. The sun had been shining 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, who spent the first week- 
end in December with Lord and Lady Mountbatten at Romsey, 
Hampshire, attended a service at Romsey Abbey with their hosts 
on Sunday —— They were met at the church by the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Romsey, and the vicar, Canon W. E. Norris. 





THE QUEEN BEING DRIVEN 


areas affected by fog—in some places the visibility was down to 
tly when the Queen and the Duke et Norfolk in the early afternoon 
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THE RUSSIAN LEADERS IN CALCUTTA. 





PART OF THE CROWD IN THE CALCUTTA MAIDAN WHICH HEARD SPEECHES FROM THE RUSSIAN 
LEADERS, ON THIS OCCASION MR. NEHRU AFFIRMED INDIA’S FRIENDSHIP WITH BRITAIN. 





VISITING THE BOTANICAL GARDENS IN CALCUTTA: (LEFT) MARSHAL BULGANIN AND 
MR. KHRUSHCHEV ON EITHER SIDE OF MR. ROY, THE CHIEF MINISTER, 





A CHEERING CROWD OF INDIANS. THRONGING A STREET IN CALCUTTA, DURING THE city’s 
GREETING ON NOVEMBER 30 TO MARSHAL BULGANIN AND MR, KHRUSHCHEV., 


The visit of Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev to India, which began on 
November 18, ended on December | when they left Calcutta by air en route for 
Burma, where they began their visit at Rangoon. The principal places they had 
visited in India were: Delhi, where on November 21 both made violent attacks 
on the Western Powers in speeches to the Indian Houses of Parliament ; Bombay, 
where, on November 24, Mr. Khrushchev in a speech accused the Allies of starting 
the war and sending German forces against’ Russia; and Madras, where, on 
November 29, Marshal Bulganin made a long attack on “ colonialism"; and 
Calcutta, where, after a speech by Mr. Khrushchev, in which he claimed that the 
Western Allies were not supporting Russia in an attempt to ban atomic weapons. 
Mr. Nehru said that since achieving independence India bore the British no hostility. 
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“THE COMET IIL’s RECORD FLIGHT. 


On her first oversea proving flight the prototype Comet //]. G-ANLO left Hatfield 
at 10.54 a.m. on December 2 and landed at Sydney Airport at 5.09 p.m. (local 
time) on December 4, having covered a distance of some 12,000 miles in a total 
flying time of 24 hrs. 23 mins.—the best previous time for a commercial aircraft 
being 44 hrs. 23 mins. (by a Qantas Constellation in June 1953). The flying times 
for the successive stages were: Cairo, 5 hrs. 5 mins; Bombay, 5 hrs. 10 mins. ; 
Singapore, 5 hrs. 15 mins. ; Darwin, 4 hrs. 38 mins. ; Sydney, 4 hrs. 15 mins. The 
Comet III. is powered with four Rolls-Royce Avon 26 engines and among the 
eleven technicians in the crew on this flight was a representative of Rolls-Royce, 
the other technicians being from de Havillands. With him Group Captain 
Cunningham had Mr. P. Bugge as co-pilot; Captain A. P. W. Cane of B.O.A.C. 
and Captain I. Ralfe of Qantas Empire Airways. No record was attempted on 
the flight, although one was made, and the aircraft flew to a commercial schedule. 





eR ee ee 3 
stares sie Site, Sh 
THE COMET III. PROTOTYPE, G-ANLO, WHICH REACHED SYDNEY FROM LONDON IN A TOTAL 
FLYING TIME OF 24 HRS, 23 MINS,, IN HER FIRST OVERSEA PROVING FLIGHT. 





® 
was 


—7 {Gay 


a 
« 


GROUP CAPTAIN JOHN CUNNINGHAM (FOURTH FROM LEFT) WHO FLEW THE COM&T III, FROM 
LONDON TO SYDNEY, WITH THREE OTHER PILOTS AND ELEVEN TECHNICIANS. 





PART OF THE CROWD, ESTIMATED AT 35,000, WHICH GREETED THE COMET J//, AT SYDNEY, 
AND, INDEED, BY ENCROACHING ON THE RUNWAY PREVENTED ITS LANDING FOR 26 MINUTES. 
FIREMEN USED HOSES 10 KEEP THE CROWD BACK. (Photograph by Radio.) 
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CYPRUS IN A STATE OF EMERGENCY: LIVES AND 
PROPERTY GUARDED AND A VILLAGE -PUNISHED. 


EXAMINING FRAGMENTS OF A GRENADE WHICH EXPLODED, INJURING FOUR 
AT A DANCE IN NICOSIA: MILITARY PERSONNEL AT THE LEDRA PALACE 
HOTEL, WHERE THE INCIDENT OCCURRED. 


arr 


GATHERED TOGETHER FOR INTERROGATION : STAFF AT THE 


ee 


LEDRA PALACE HOTEL, WHO WERE ON DUTY 


WHEN 


THE EXPLOSION OCCURRED, UNDER ARMED GUARD. 


TROOPS GO BACK TO SCHOOL: BRITISH SCHOOLCHILDREN 
IN NICOSIA TAKING THEIR LESSONS WHILE ARMED SOLDIERS 
STAND GUARD IN CASE OF TERRORIST ATTACKS. 


ALSATIAN WATCH DOGS, 


A VICIOUS ACTION THAT WILL COST A VILLAGE £2000. THE RUINS OF A POST OFFICE BURNED 
BY SCHOOLCHILDREN. THEIR COMMUNITY WILL PAY FORFEIT. 
After a state of emergency in Cyprus was proclaimed on November 26, outbreaks 
of terrorism, temporarily at least, diminished. The worst episode, in which a 
grenade was exploded in the ballroom of the Ledra Palace Hotel, in Nicosia, during 
a St. Andrew's Day dance, occurred only a few hours after Sir John Harding's 
proclamation. Four people were slightly hurt in this attack ; the hotel staff were 
closely interrogated. Consequent with the state of emergency, British forces in 
Cyprus were placed on a wartime footing on November 28. Stringent precautions 
were taken to safeguard British children attending school from terrorist attacks, 
and strong guards were posted on military installations and ammunition dumps. 


GUARDING AN AMMUNITION DUMP 
BROUGHT 


STEN GUN: A 
WALK WARILY 
ABOUT SINGLY, 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING WITH A 
WARRANT OFFICER AND A SERGEANT 
IN NICOSIA. TROOPS DO NOT GO 


AGAINST TERRORIST SORTIES: 
FROM BRITAIN, WITH THEIR 
R.A.F. HANDLERS. 


bind * . ~~ & 
, $ * #% 


TELLING THE ELDERS OF LEFKONIKO OF THE £2000 FINE : SIR JOHN HARDING (WEARING A HAT). 


THE VILLAGE HAS A BAD RECORD OF VIOLENCE. 


A Cypriot was charged with discharging a firearm without lawful authority, for 
which the penalty under the emergency regulations can be death. On December 3, 
Greek Cypriot schoolboys burned down a small post office in the village of Lefkoniko, 
whereupon Sir John Harding visited the village and informed the elders that a 
collective fine of £2000 would be imposed on the adult males of the village, which 
has a bad record of violence. The money will be used to build a new post office. 
On December 4, customs officers at Limassol found arms and ammunition 

including Thompson sub-machine-guns, Sten guns and hand grenades—among a 
consignment of books sent from Greece to a Cypriot bookseller, who was later arrested 
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JOHNSON BEFORE BOSWELL. 


“« YOUNG SAMUEL JOHNSON”; 


By JAMES L. CLIFFORD.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HOSE who airily assume that Johnson owes his 
enduring fame solely to Boswell, are prone to 


overlook the facts that even in his 
own period there were other friends 
beside Boswell, such as Sir John 
Hawkins and Mrs. Thrale, who set 
down vivid memories of the man, 
his bearing and his moods, and that 
there is a great deal of him in his 
surviving letters and ‘ works.” 
** Johnson without Boswell ’’ could 
be quite impressive even did it not 
include anything discovered or first 
printed during the last century. 
There is even a fragment of auto- 
biography, carrying the Doctor up 
to his eleventh year, which was un- 
known to Boswell when he wrote, 
but was published in 1805, and 
republished by that great John- 
sonian, Birkbeck Hill, in 1897. But 
modern research has continuously 
revealed materials for a _ fuller 
Life’ than Boswell’s. Boswell’s own 

voluminous papers, disinterred from 

Castle Malahide by Lieut.-Colonel 

Isham, and now in safe keeping 

and subject to reverent editing, 

at Yale University, have disclosed a 

good deal which he did not use. 

And then, all else apart, there are the 

products of the intensive researches 

of the late Aleyn Lyell Reade, pub- 
lished as “ Johnsonian Gleanings’’ in 
eleven volumes between 1909 and 1952. 

I read almost all those volumes as 
they came out, and still in recollection 
reel at the thought of the author’s 
industry and devotion. I forget if he 
had a tenth cousinship with Johnson, 
or was merely descended from people 
who served with Johnson’s father, 
Michael, the bookseller, on the Lichfield 
Corporation. But there was no doubt 
about his single-mindedness. Any 
family which had any relation at all 
with the Lichfield magnates of Johnson's 
father’s time was exciting to him ; and, 
in pursuit of the tiniest facts about 
his hero’s background, he showed the 
indefatigable resolution of a termite or 
a warrior ant. At times, I admit, he 
bewildered and fatigued me ; I am not, 
after all, a Lichfield, or even a Stafford- 
shire, man, and I cannot be easily held 
by the pedigrees of Aldermen not resident 
in the County of my origin. But he did 
produce facts for later workers in the 
Johnsonian field, and some of them very 
remarkable. One of the most famous epi- 
sodes in the history of English Literature 
is that which deals with the relationship 
between Johnson and Lord Chesterfield. Johnson had 
waited in vain, hoping for patronage, in Chesterfield’s 
ante-chamber ; when the great Dictionary was complete, 
Chesterfield (no mean wielder of words) was willing to be 
the dedicatee, and Johnson wrote the memorable epistle 
about a patron being a man who complacently watched 
a person looking like drowning, and offered him 
assistance profusely when he reached the bank. This 
was not the sort of reply which an eighteenth-century 
nobleman expected from an author ; the common form 
was expressed by a writer, whose book was possessed 
by me until Hitler got to work, and who declared to 
his patron that he united “ the virtues of Dives with 
those of Lazarus.”" And I think, though I bow before 
Johnson, that Johnson may have been wrongly 
impetuous there. Chesterfield may never have known 
that Johinson was waiting. What neither party knew 
was that they were distantly connected. 

This is where Mr. Reade comes in. Professor 
Clifford remarks about a conversation between 
Johnson and Powell, about Chesterfield : ‘‘ What did 
they talk about, this ill-matched pair, on those 
few occasions when they were together? Language, 
mostly. When Boswell queried, ‘ Did you find, Sir, 
his conversation to be of a superior style?" Johnson 
replied, ‘ Sir, in the conversation I had with him I had 
the best right to superiority, for it was upon philology 
and literature.’ Yet they also had a few personal ties. 
They could scarcely have failed to discuss the long- 
lamented Parson Ford Somer n ty cousin), who had 


By James L. Clifford, Ihustrated. 


*” Young Samuel 1 Johnson.” 


(Heinemann ; os.) 





PAINTED ABOUT THE YEAR 1736: 
A MINIATURE OF SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST. 
ACCORDING TO ONE ACCOUNT, 
THIS MINIATURE WAS GIVEN BY 
DR. JOHNSON, SHORTLY BEFORE 
HIS DEATH, TO MRS. BARBER, 
WIFE OF HIS SERVANT. 


THE LICHFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL ”’ 
TO READ AND WRITE 
CLASSICS, 


been Chesterfield’s friend and chaplain. One topic 
they undoubtedly did not broach was that they were 
distantly connected by marriage. It is 
safe to say that neither had any idea 
that Chesterfield’s younger brother was 
married to Johnson’s cousin’s wife’s 
great-niece!’’ But in that age it wasn’t 
unlikely. I remember that that great 
genealogist, Oswald Barron, who, 
because of his unique knowledge, 
was appointed Extra Maltravers Herald 
for the Coronation of King George V., 
saying to me: ‘‘ Everybody in England, 
except for Jews, Gypsies and recent 
immigrants, is descended from King 
John.” However, Professor Clifford 
does not pour the customary scorn on 
Chesterfield. A comparison (or con- 
trast) of him with Johnson, says he, 
“is unfair to Chesterfield, for the deep 
humanity of Johnson inevitably makes 
the other seem hard and _ brittle. 
When his lordship is seen by himself, 
he becomes the symbol of a vanished 
race, the epitome of an almost forgotten 
code. He stands for elegance, for the 
perfect gentleman. Everything- con- 
sidered, he was a remarkable man— 
brilliant, able, wholly consistent, and 
kind within his limits. Though he so 
rigidly repressed all emotions that they 





“aT THE BEGINNING OF 1717, WHEN HE WAS ALMOST SEVEN AND A HALF, HE ENTERED 
: THE SCHOOL AT WHICH SAMUEL JOHNSON LEARNED 
LATIN AND WAS INTRODUCED TO THE PRINCIPAL GREEK AND ROMAN 
THE BUILDING WAS OPPOSITE THE ANCIENT HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN. 

Drawn afier Johnson's time by John Buckler, engraved by Charles J. Smith. 





SAMUEL JOHNSON’S FATHER: MICHAEL JOHNSON, A BOOK- 

SELLER IN LICHFIELD, WHO WAS FIFTY-TWO, AND HIS 

WIFE OVER FORTY, WHEN SAMUEL—THEIR ELDER son— 
WAS BORN ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1709. 


Engraved in 1835 by &. Finden from a drawing then in the possessi 
of the publisher, John Murray. ¥a 
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became congealed, 
his intelligence was 
of a high order, } 
and as a literary | 
stylist he was of 
the first rank.” 
Amongst’ the 
exaggerations 
which this fascin- 
ating book should 

























dispel are those 
which deal with 
the alleged squalid 
poverty of John- 
son’s early days. 
He knew poverty, 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK WHICH IS RE- 


VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: PROFESSOR JAMES 
LOWRY CLIFFORD. 


Professor James L. Clifford was born-in 
Evansville, Indiana, in 1901. At first an 
engineer, he was for a time manager of a 
small manufacturing concern in the Middle 
West until interest in Johnson and his 


Dr. 
and bitter poverty, ‘ circle mate, le him desert business fo Seve 
‘ure. e 
as a young man, Columbia University, and tas lechabed end 
when he some-_ written widely on Johnson, lee Swift, 
times hadn’t pence isthe editor of the John writers, and 
(all that were then ter.” 
necessarily in- Illustrations reproduced ion the book 
by courtesy of 


“ Young y Ee. Johnson’ 
the pi 


volved) for a meal isher, Heinemann. 


or a bed: he and 
Dick Savage, penniless, walked round St. James’s 
Square all one night, and ended by vowing that they 
would stand by their country—which is more than 
some modern Front-Benchers have done. But the 
legend of the ‘“‘ bankrupt bookseller’s son ’’ who scraped 
through Oxford for a year ; and came down with his 
toes jutting out from holes in his shoes, has been 
grossly overdone. His father, Michael 
Johnson, did ultimately go bankrupt, as 
I think Shakespeare’s father did. But he 
had “ had his day’”’ : like Shakespeare’s 
father, he had held in his native town, 
not far from Shakespeare’s, a position 
equivalent to that of a modern mayor, 
and, when he fell upon evil days, his 
fellow-citizens expressed their feelings 
in “the appropriate manner.’””’ And 
Samuel went to Oxford in the belief 
that he would be seen through : when he 
came down he may have had holes in 
his shoes, but he certainly left behind 
him, afterwards collected, an adequate 
li ; 

On these early days Professor Clifford 
throws great illumination. He has 
collected much from various sources, 

.and he has discovered some things 
on his own. He ends his book with 
the publication of ‘‘ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” in 1749, when Johnson 
was forty. *‘ Johnson,” he _ says, 
“‘ could scarcely have guessed what was 
in store for him. He could have had 
no premonition of the brilliant social 
life at Streatham or in the London 
blue-stocking assemblies. Only in his 
fondest dreams would he have imagined 
a personal meeting with the King, or 
an honorary doctor’s degree from the university he 
had attended only thirteen months and left because 
his toes were sticking out from his shoes. But most 
astonishing of ll would have been the knowledge 
that a Scottish boy of eight in far-off Edinburgh was 
preparing to assist him towards immortality. Jamie 
Boswell, conning his lessons in his father’s house in 
Parliament Close, was also on his way towards lasting 

fame. Two lines were slowly converging towards that 
historic meeting in Tom Davies’s back parlour.” 

Professor Clifford has done his best to supplement 
Johnson's Life before the Scots boy came into it. 

His book, nor any book, can give us Johnson's Early 
Life as Boswell gives us Johnson's Later Life. Boswell, 
late and intermittent though his contacts with John- 
son were, recorded for all time his hero, his hero’s 
surroundings, his hero’s friends : he had the dramatist’s 
gift of revealing character through dialogue, and 
recorded it as though he were a microphone. But, 
though Johnson can never have a Boswell, who knew 
him and his friends and the atmosphere he spread, 
in his early days, Professor Clifford has gone as near 
as any man could to bringing to life those early years 
of one of the noblest and bravest of Englishmen. 

I am a Johnsonian. I revere the man. I may 
differ from him on certain points : if I do, he will prob- 
ably bang me into insensibility, as was his custom. 
But I am certain that to the end of my days I shall 
cherish Professor Clifford's book about one of the most 
courageous and honest Englishmen who ever lived. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E, D. O’Brien, on page 1027 of this issue. 
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CROSSING THE LAWNS WHERE KING GEORGE V. WALKED: SOME OF THE GIRLS WHO 


ARE ESTABLISHING A TRADITION BY ATTENDING AN ENGLISH FINISHING &cnoor. 


LEISURE-TIME AT COMPTON PARK: 
LETTERS HOME. ‘ HOME”’ 


A LESSON IN A PORTRAIT GALLERY : 
SYNTAX SURROUNDED BY FAMILY PORTRAITS OF THE DUKES OF DEVONSHIRE. 


For years it has been fashionable for English parents to send their daughters 
to finishing schools abroad ; with the opening last year of the Language Tuition 
Centre’s Ladies’ College of English at Compton Park, Eastbourne, the process 
is seen in reverse. This 200-year-old house, until recently the home of the 
Dukes of Devonshire, is now inhabited by some hundred young ladies, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, from seventeen different countries, who 
have come there to learn something of the English language, culture and way 
of life. Many British girls also are students, for apart from its general curriculum 
it offers special courses, including modern languages, and bridges the gap between 


IN THE COMMON ROOM, GIRLS KNIT, SEW OR WRITE 
CAN MEAN ANY ONE OF SEVENTEEN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


STUDENTS LEARN THE COMPLEXITIES OF ENGLISH 


A FINISHING SCHOOL IN A DUCAL HOME— 
WHERE KING GEORGE V. CONVALESCED. 


oe it wi & yt & » & 


A DORMITORY WITH A DIFFERENCE: FOUR STUDENTS SLEEP IN THIS ROOM WITH 
CARVED WALLS AND CEILING IN A HOUSE 200 YEARS OLD. 


DESCENDING THE FINE CARVED STAIRCASE IN WHAT WAS ONCE A DUCAL HOME: 
THE PRINCIPAL OF COMPTON PARK, MISS ANN THOMAS, M.A. 


school life and their future training or careers. The staff are highly-qualified 
specialists; the Principal is Miss Ann Thomas, M.A. Lessons are given in 
magnificent rooms, some hung with family paintings of the Dukes of Devonshire. 
Most of the original house remained unaltered for its new réle; two notable 
changes are the modernised dining-room and the improved lighting. There 
are 33 acres of splendid grounds, including lawns where King George V. sat 
while recuperating at Compton Park after his illness. In such surroundings, 
girls from foreign countries could hardly fail to have very pleasant memories 
of their finishing course in England. 
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GREAT deal of detail on the back- 

ground of war which was not 
included in the historical material known 
to Clausewitz is now available to us. We 
are aware that when he wrote of medieval 
armies living on the country he was 
making a very broad generalisation and 
that in many cases they made relatively 
elaborate arrangements for supply and 
transport. Nevertheless, like everything 
else in war, these functions have steadily developed 
and become more specialised and more complex. In 
the First World War they became colossal in scope. 
In the Second, troop concentrations on given frontages 
were nearly always less dense, but on the other hand 
equipment was greatly expanded and the speed 
demanded by more mobile operations enormously 
increased the amount of transport and the problems 
of maintenance. Our own Royal Army Service Corps 
was a highly efficient service. It had been the pioneer 
in the mechanisation of the Army, and, though it 
suffered like the rest from lack of preparedness for 
war, was generally rather ahead of the more strictly 
combatant arms in this respect. 

It has now produced its Second World War history, 
an anonymous work by a number of hands, but 
remarkably—perhaps it would be impolite to say 
unexpectedly—readable.* It is a full work, running 
with its appendices and index to well over 700 pages, 
with some twenty maps and several times as many 
illustrations. It opens with the reorganisation which 
took place towards the end of the nineteen-twenties. 
Hitherto the Corps had stood outside the general 
pattern in the chain of staff control, manning, and 
training. It was not connected to the War Office 
directorates controlled by the General Staff and the 
Adjutant-General. It was also without the nuclei of 
some units which it would need in time of war. The 
value of remedying this last weakness is obvious, but 
the reform of the earlier ones, though less clear at first 
sight, was equally important. A new spirit was 
created, which proved a precious element in war. 

Once or twice during the Second World War, I was 
given the opportunity of going into an exercise in this 
country from the rear towards the front. This was the 
most instructive approach from the point of view of the 
work of the R.A.S.C. It showed, even in divisions 
without battle experience, competence not only in its 
immediate tasks but also in self-protection. The most 
interesting item of supply was what the Army calls 
POL (petrol, oils, and lubrication). The R.A.S.C. had 
given a great deal of thought to this question. It was, 
however, for a long time handicapped by the lack of 
suitable containers ; in fact, this shortage, which finds 
no place in one book on the war out of a hundred, 
stood for one of our major failures in technical prepara- 
tion. The mobility of an army may depend upon 
prosaic and inconspicuous factors. Incidentally, in the 
African desert, the bulk of the water in the forward 
area had to be carried in 2-gallon petrol cans. 

POL at least represented a commodity which it 
was known before the war would be in heavy demand. 
In the course of the war the Corps had to cope with a 
number of duties altogether new and the equipment 
which went with them. It had not expected to find itself 
in charge of amphibious transport, notably the highly 
efficient D.U.K.Ws. For that matter, it had hardly 
expected to revert to mule transport on a substantial 





“ PACK TRANSPORT AT HOVE DU™pP.”’ 


In his article on this page, 


scale, though it had managed to maintain an animal 
transport company in its Training Battalion—how, it 
alone can tell, since all the know-alls must have been 
bouncing in their chairs with eagerness to abolish this 
Nor, though it had done a certain amount of official 
‘ messing about in boats,"’ could it have foretold that 
the R.A.S.C. Fleet would eventually number 1400 
Oil pipelines, control of air freight——-not, of course 
involving the crews of the aircraft—composite rations, 
and a number of novelties came its way in the course of 
the war. On the other hand, it lost some of its functions 
to the R.E.M.E., a war-baby, to its dismay at the 
time, though it has probably got over that by now 

We start our wars with shortages and end them 
with superfluities. The R.A.S.C. had to improvise 
everywhere in the earlier stages; towards the end 

**’ The Story of the Rowal Anny Service Corps, rore-1ross 


Published wader the Direction of the Institution of the Royal Army 
Service Corps by G. Bell and Sons; 458.) 


Captain Falls writes that the R.A.S.C. 
expected to revert to mule transport, though it had managed to maintain an animal 
transport company in its Training Battalion—how, it alone can tell, since all the 
know-alls must have been bouncing in their chairs with eagerness to abolish this.” 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT IN WAR. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


theatres such as North-West Europe and Italy were 
amply provided for, but improvisation was still needed 
in a remote and low-priority theatre such as Burma. 
Yet Burma has the record of the pioneer theatre in 
the bulk of air freight and the methods of handling it, 
as well as in the tactical movement of divisions by air. 
Improvisation was at its height in the early days in 
the Sudan after Italy had entered the war, when 
reinforcements ‘‘ were often formed into units on the 
platform at Khartoum station and hurriedly sent on 
to their unit locality, usually a virgin patch of sand or 
small village beside the single-track Sudan Railway 
line.’’ One can imagine the wastage in the absence of 
recovery vehicles and the strain on drivers. 

Driving was taught as an art by the R.A.S.C. in the 
days of the horse and has continued to be. On rush 
jobs men were instructed to put the speed into loading 
and unloading, not to be Jehus on the road. When the 





“HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN WHEN PRINCESS ELIZABETH "’: 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE PRINCESS’S SERVICE 
WITH THE A.T.S. 

Princess Elizabeth, as she then was, was gazetted to an 
honorary commission as Second Subaltern in March 1945, 
and underwent training at No. 1 Mechanical Training 
Centre at Aldershot, where, among other things, she learnt 
to handle a 15-cwt. Bedford lorry, a Wolseley staff car 
and a large field ambulance—the principal ty of vehicles 

that A.T.S drivers usually handled. 
(Photographs reproduced from “ The Story of the R.AS.C."’ ; by courtesy 
of the publishers, G. Bell and Sons, Lid.) 


“aid to Russia’ 
convoys’ started 
running through 
Persia, the 
R.A.S.C. was 
criticised by both 


its vehicles were 
thought to move 
too slowly. The 
Americans used 
the now well- 
known “ red-ball 
route "’ principle, 
with the trucks 
moving independ- 
ently and just 
about as fast as 
they could be 
driven. The result 
was a high propor- 
tion of accidents 
and heavy wear 
On engines, trans- 
missions, and 
tyres of vehicles 
which had to be 
transported vast 
distances from 
their assembly lines. It is 
recorded that by the end both 
our allies were operating in accordance with 
the methods based on the experience of the 
R.A.S.C. My personal impression is that it was 
exceptionally successful im leavening the vast 
intake of men caused by the needs of the war 
with the professional skill and outlook which were 
its tradition 

One of the most significant differences between the 
First and Second World Wars was the extent to which 
in the latter the supply services had to look after and 
defend themselves. We must not take an exaggerated 
view of their powers of self-defence, since they were 
but lightly armed. They learnt, however, to give a 
good account of themselves and extricated themselves 
from many tight situations. In proportion to those of 
other arms the casualties of the Corps were higher, 
and at times very high in an absolute sense. Some- 
tames the spirit of self-defence threatened to get out 
of hand. One of the unit narratives at the end of the 


“had hardly 


“* JERRICANS "': 
WRITES : 
CONTAINERS OF OTHER TYPES WERE PRODUCED IN THIS couNTRY.” 
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book describes the experience of the 
anonymous C.R.A.S.C. 4th Division in 
a German counter-attack in Tunisia, when 
the road ahead appeared to be cut. 
““T went up to the front and had a 
conversation with Peter. He, remember- 
ing his days in the East Lancashire 
Regiment, wanted to leave the lorries 
and wade into battle. To me, how- 
ever, never having been in anything 
but the R.A.S.C., lorries were rather sacred, 
so I said: ‘ No, we will get these bloody trucks home 
somehow.’’’ The Colonel was right, as Colonels 
should be. 

The smaller and more distant theatres of war 
provide most novel situations and unusual stories. The 
invasion of North-West Europe stands out, however, 
by reason of its vast scale and importance. Let a few 
figures speak for themselves, if they can be grasped. 
A reserve of 75,000,000 bulk rations and 60,000,000 
special pack rations had to be prepared at a time of 
food and shipping shortage. Some 200 companies 
were formed. Over 17,000,000 “ jerricans’’ and 
3,000,000 returnable containers of other types were 
produced in this country. “‘ The administrative plan 
entailed the shipment of a community the size of the 
population of Birmingham across the Channel and over 
beaches, and the wherewithal to support it in a great 
static battle with the prospect of an early break-out 
and advance. More than 287,000 men and 37,000 
vehicles were pre-loaded before the assault.’’ That is 
only the fringe of the story. 

One of the most exciting episodes is that of the 
civil war in Athens after the German withdrawal from 
Greece. It was, fortunately, not very costly in life, 
but the R.A.S.C. found itself in one of its most awkward 
predicaments, having to carry out normal supply 
duties while hard put to it to defend its own location. 
The Italian campaign probably provided the greatest 
variety of experience, the most interesting being that 
of the water transport companies. This, by the way, 
is an unhappy title, since nine people out of ten would 
take it to mean companies for the transport of water, 
a regular function of the Corps. They were, in fact, 
companies engaged in transportation by water, for 
which purpose a large number of Italian vessels were 
taken over to carry stores along the coast and even 
across the Adriatic to Marshal Tito and his braves. 
The organisation was elastic: sometimes the crews 
were British, sometimes Italian, but always the vessels 
were controlled by the R.A.S.C. 

In the Far East the réle of the R.A.S.C. was less 
extensive than in Europe and Africa because a large 
proportion of that which would normally have fallen 
to it was in the hands of the Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps. This was a young service born between 
the wars, very much the child of the R.A.S.C., which 
handed over 112 officers from its then small com- 
missioned community to start it upon its career. The 
Corps was, however, represented in two British divisions 
in Burma as well as by units outside the divisional 
organisation. It was represented also by two other 
offshoots, the East African and West African Army 
Service Corps, in both of which the British element 
was wholly drawn from it. Water transport was a 
feature of this campaign also, particularly on the 
rivérs and chaungs. Tug-work on the Chindwin must 
have been a remedy for brooding, if nothing else. 





AN ESPECIAL CONCERN OF THE R.A.S.C. AS CAPTAIN FALLS 
17,000,000 ‘ JERRICANS’ AND 3,000,000 RETURNABLE 


I have not covered all the items, still less discussed 
them. I see, for example, that I have made no mention 
of the important R.A.S.C. work of troo ing. 
I hope, however, I have indicated the nature of the 
book. It is one of a kind which historians of old wars 
would give a great deal to have at their disposal. There 
we generally have to content ourselves with scraps 
set down more by accident than by design and 
with no serious intention of providing records for 
the future. The writing is unpretentious, as might 
be expected from the design of the work already 


described. Yet these unknown recorders are not, 
as a rule, unskilled and they yssess the ad- 
vantage of knowing a great deal about all that 


they write of and of having seen most of it. I 
do not say that everyone will find the result as 
good reading as I have found it, but I will go 
so far as to say that I advise students of the war not 
to be daunted by the bulk before them, and prophesy 
that, if they refuse to be, some at least will thank me 
for my advice 
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A VITAL STAGE IN THE SAMARRA BARRAGE PROJECT TO CONTROL THE FLOODWATERS OF 


LORRIES DUMPING RUBBLE FROM THE TEMPORARY BRIDGE ON THE SITE 
OF THE EVENTUAL CLOSING BANK. 


THE TIGRIS: 
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A MAP SHOWING SAMARRA, THE SITE OF THE BARRAGE, THE 40-MILE-LONG INLET AND 
DYKE WHICH WILL LEAD FLOODWATERS TO THE WADI THARTHAR DEPRESSION ; AND BOTTOM 
_ LEFT, THE RAMADI BARRAGE, A SIMILAR SCHEME TO CONTROL THE EUPHRATES. 
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LOOKING ALONG THE TOP OF THE COMPLETED PROTECTIVE DYKE WHICH RUNS ON THE DOWN- 
STREAM SIDE OF THE INLET, TAKING THE FLOODWATERS TO WADI THARTHAR. 


Thanks to a vast engineering project now nearing completion, Baghdad need no 
longer fear the devastating spring floods which have been so constant a feature 
of its long history. The intention of this project is to divert the floodwaters of 
the Tigris into the Wadi Tharthar, a deep depression lying some 40 miles to the 
west. The work done and planned is threefold: a closing bank to alter the course 
of the Tigris; a barrage through which the river shall flow under control and 
which will eventually incorporate a hydro-electric power station; and an escape 
regulator to take floodwater and an immense dyke-and-channel construction, 
some 40 miles long, to lead this floodwater harmlessly away to the Wadi Tharthar 
depression. The overall supervision of this project, of which the eventual cost 
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RELIEVING BAGHDAD OF A CENTURIES-OLD FEAR: 
THE £16,000,000 SAMARRA BARRAGE SCHEME. 
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THE TEMPORARY BRIDGE ACROSS THE TIGRIS. THIS LINKS THE ARMS OF THE CLOSING 


BUILT TO DIVERT THE FLOW OF THE RIVER TO THE BARRAGE AND THE ESCAPE CHANNEL WHICH 
WILL TAKE FLOODWATERS TO THE WADI THARTHAR. 







THE SAMARRA BARRAGE, THROUGH WHICH THE WATERS OF THE TIGRIS WILL FLOW UNDER 


THIS PART OF THE PROJECT INCORPORATES SEVENTEEN 
I2-METRE GATES. 


CONTROL, SEEN FROM THE EAST BANK. 





DESIGNED TO LEAD THE TIGRIS FLOODWATERS INTO THE 
WADI THARTHAR DEPRESSION, AT A POINT ABOUT 34 MILES FROM THE SAMARRA BARRAGE, 


THE DEEP CUT OF THE CHANNEL 


will be about £16,000,000, and its design are by the London firm of consulting 
engineers, Messrs. Coode and Partners; the earthwork (amounting to some 
55,000,000 cubic yards) has been done by Messrs. Balfour Beatty and Co., also 
of London; the barrage, headworks and intake to the proposed power station 
by a German contractor, Messrs. Ed. Zublin A.G. ; and the fifty-three sluice-gates 
by Messrs. Ransomes and Rapier Ltd., of Ipswich. The most impressive aspect 
of the work is the combined dyke-and-channel, which has taken four years to 
complete at a cost of about £6,000,000. In parts the ditch is nearly 500 ft. wide 
and 47 ft. deep, and although its primary purpose is merely to dispose of flood. 
waters, it will undoubtedly add to the fertility of the country. 
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gee Skira volume,* with its accustomed 
wealth of coloured illustrations and entitled 
‘From Van Eyck to Botticelli,” provides us with a 
tour de luxe through Flanders, France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain and Portugal under the 
learned guidance of Jacques 
Lassaigne and Giulio Carlo 
Argan, who inform us in 
advance that their intention 
“is to show that, despite a 
long-established tradition to 
the contrary, the Renaissance 
was not a specifically Italian 
cultural and artistic move- 
ment, which little by little 
gained ground and made 
good in other European 
countries. All the facts point 
the other way; as early as 
the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the Renaissance was 
in effect a Europe-wide phe- 
nomenon, even if it assumed 
different forms in Flanders, 
Italy and Germany; and 
perhaps, indeed, for that very 
reason.”’ I am inclined to 
think that not very many 
readers will stay awake 
at night worrying over this 
problem—if it is a problem ; 
they will remain calm, even 
if someone comes along in a 
year or so and proves that 
the Renaissance started in 
Timbuctoo. Very possibly 
300 or 400 © years hence 
an ingenious critic will 
produce a thesis showing 
that all Europe was sunk 
in abysmal darkness until, early in the 
twentieth century, Pablo Picasso saw some 
primitive African carvings, and so began the 
authentic Renaissance. 

The point is, I suggest, that if you assume— 
as this book seems to assume—that the 
fourteenth century was merely Gothic and 
the fifteenth wholly Renaissance, you are 
(a) playing with words, (6) ignoring the life 
work of Giotto, and (c) darkening counsel. 
Nor, surely, can one accept in its entirety 
the statement on the dust-cover that “ this 
was the century in which the painter could 
represent the world as the eye really sees 
it."" We have become accustomed to the 
clarity with which Van Eyck and _ his 
wonderful successors transferred what they 
saw into terms of paint, but in doing this 
they established a convention by which 
distant figures in a landscape, however 
minute in size, were shown in every detail, 
just as if they were a yard or so from us. 
But in nature distant objects do not register 
crystal clear —look out of the window and 
see for yourself. It was the nineteenth, not 
the fifteenth century, which solved this 
problem—or at least found one solution to 
it. Thus, while we accept this fifteenth- 
century convention, and love it, we recognise 
it for what it is—something which, in fact, 
is not what the eye sees, but what the imagin- 
ation of these most gifted men distilled 
from reality. There are numerous other 
academic skittles scattered about the book, so 
that the reader who is given to this innocent 
indoor sport will find ample opportunities 
for self-indulgence, for the authors seem to me 
to make odd deductions from the known facts. 

It may well be that others will find them 
more convincing than I do ; what they have 
accomplished with marked success is to 
provide a well-balanced account of the 
various schools of painting and at the same 
time to give us much to argue about. As with 
the other Skira books, the colour-work is of a high 
standard, though once again it is noticeable how good 
the reproductions of frescoes and illuminated manu- 





*” The Fifteeath Century—From Van Eyck to Botticelli” Text 
by Jacques Lassaigne and Giulio Carlo Azgan. 
full colour. (Skira; {7 78) 
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A DETAIL OF THE VIRGIN’S HEAD FROM THE RIGHT WING THIS 

OF THE MELUN DIPTYCH BY JEAN FOUQUET, WHICH WAS 

PAINTED IN ABOUT I45I AND IS NOW IN THE MUSEE 

ROYAL DES BEAUX-ARTS, ANTWERP. THIS IS ONE OF THE 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE MAGNIFICENT SKIRA BOOK “ THE 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY,'’ WHICH IS REVIEWED BY FRANK 
DAVIS ON THIS PAGE. 


ALSO REPRODUCED IN THE NEW SKIRA BOOK 


SIENA FROM ¢. 1423-81. 





scripts are compared to some, though by no means 
all, of the other pictures. The little Antonello da 
Messina, for example—the one in the National Gallery 
in which St. Jerome, looking very much the stolid 
Headmaster of an ancient foundation, is working in 


his study while his lion strolls nonchalantly away 
down a corridor—is only the original at several 
removes ; but the Masaccio frescoes from the Brancacci 
Chapel, in Florence, of which there are several details, 
are marvellously close, and so are the three Fouquet 
manuscripts. 





WRITES ON THIS PAGE. 





It has been said, and the criticism is not wholly 
without justification, that the marvels of modern 
photographic processes are encouraging us all to look 
at works of art at second-hand and to avoid taking 
the trouble to see the originals; moreover, that the 
well-intentioned practice of showing only details of 
pictures rather than the whole composition tends to 
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A Review by FRANK DAVIS. 


IMPRESSIVE PORTRAIT OF PRINCE HENRY THE 
NAVIGATOR FROM THE ST. VINCENT ALTARPIECE BY 
NUNO GONCALVES IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE NEW PHAIDON 
BOOK, ““NUNO GONCALVES,”’ ABOUT WHICH MR. DAVIS 
THIS IMPORTANT MASTERPIECE 
Is TO BE SEEN AT THE CURRENT EXHIBITION OF 
PORTUGUESE ART AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ts “ST. NICHOLAS OF TOLENTINO 
SAVING A VESSEL FROM SHIPWRECK,"’ BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO, WHO WAS ACTIVE IN 


(20h by 168 ins.) (Johnson Collection, Museum of Art, Philadelphia.) 
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make us interested in individual trees and to ignore 
the forest to which they belong. As to the first point, 
that seems to be answered succinctly by the steady 
increase in the numbers of visitors to the various 
galleries who will, as often as not, buy a reproduction 
to remind them of their visit—a reproduction of some- 
thing they have seen and enjoyed, not of something 
they have been told they ought to admire. Those 
who disagree with the second criticism will argue 
that, while the artist wants his whole painting to be 
seen, it is only too easy to miss certain felicities. Pub- 
lishers generally attempt a 
compromise, illustrating as 
far as possible, within the 
physical limits at their 
disposal, many complete 
paintings and many more 
details as well. This can be 
most illuminating, as it is 
in the case of the very 
large ‘Last Supper,” by 
Dirk Bouts, the central panel 
of the altarpiece at St. 
Peter’s, Louvain. We are 
given the picture complete, 
and then two details from it 
which otherwise might pass 
unnoticed —a__ beautifully- 
painted cauldron hanging in 
a niche, with a glimpse of a 
garden beyond, and the head 
of a man who is standing 
‘in a corner of the room, 
looking on at the scene before 
us, generally held to be a 
portrait of the painter him- 
self—incidentally, it makes 
a wonderful dust-cover to 
the volume. 

At this very moment the 
postman has called and 
handed in another book—a 
welcome Phaidont mono- 
graph of the  fifteenth- 
century Portuguese painter 
Nuno Gongalves, whose 
major work—indeed, his only 
certain surviving work—the St. Vincent 
altarpiece, is the clou of the Portuguese 
Exhibition at Burlington House. The text” 
is by Dr. Reynaldo dos Santos, in whose 
debt we shall, all of us, remain for the rest of 
our lives, for it is he who has been mainly 
responsible for this fascinating exhibition. 
The altarpiece is illustrated in its entirety 
and is followed by thirty-six full-page plates 
of details, ten of them in colour. This most 
impressive composition, at once a major 
work of art and an historical document of 
the first importance (for in it the King, 
Alfonso V., is seen accompanied by the 
Royal family, the Archbishop and the highest- 
ranking officers of State, including Prince 
Henry the Navigator), is obviously the work 
of a painter of high quality and of great force 
of character, though whether many of us 
will go all the way with some in comparing 
him with Jan Van Eyck, somewhat to 
the latter’s disadvantage, is doubtful. 
And what are we to make of this from 
the pen of a distinguished Belgian? “ The 
polyptych of St. Vincent is even greater 
than Van Eyck’s masterpiece [i.e., the 
Ghent altarpiece] on account of its concen- 
trated composition and the monumental scale 
of the conception. It shows a superb con- 
tempt for landscape, architecture or linear 
perspective, the very subjects which the 
Italian and Flemish artists of that period 
were attacking with passionate enthusiasm.” 
I am not sure that “ a contempt for landscape, 
architecture or linear perspective "’ is either 
superb or particularly virtuous, and, frankly, 
the painter’s deficiencies in these respects 
makes his crowded panels rather monotonous 
—there must be sixty figures in them, rank 
upon rank. Where he is most impressive is 
not in the picture as a whole, but in the indi- 
vidual portraits, and here he can surely rank 
among the greatest of his time. Was he great 
enough to have painted the superb and enig- 
matic portrait of a young man from the Lichtenstein 
collection, on loan at the National Gallery, attributed to 
him in this book ? Or is that suggestion anything more 
than wishful thinking on the part of an enthusiast ? 





t “ Nuno Goncalves,” by Reynaldo dos Santos. A folding plate and 
36 full-page details, ro of them in colour. (Phaidon; 425.) 
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SOME PIECES NOW AT THE 
R.A. WINTER EXHIBITION. 
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ENGLISH TASTE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


OF THE CHINESE STYLE AND WAS MADE IN ABOUT 1770. IT 
IS VENEERED WITH SATINWOOD, KINGWOOD, MAHOGANY AND 
OTHER woops. (Mrs. David Gubbay.) 


PPS ne 
TYPICAL OF THE PIECFS IN THE GOTHIC GALLERY I5 THIS 
MAHOGANY CHAIR IN GOTHIC TASTE, IT WAS MADI 
SOME YEARS BEFORE HORACE WALPOLE SETTLED AT 


THIS MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR WAS MADE IN THE GOTHIC 
TASTE IN ABOUT 1750. IT IS INCLUDED IN THE EXHIBI- 


TION “‘ ENGLISH TASTE IN THE I8TH CENTURY’ AT , : ie : 
* : STRAWBERRY HILL. (The Hon. Mrs. Reginald Fellowes.) 


THE R.A, (Ministry of Works—Audley End.) 




















THIS IMPRESSIVE MARBLE BUST OF ALEXANDER GEORGE I. DID NOT ACTUALLY SIT FOR THIS 

POPE THE FAMOUS POET AND CRITIC Is BY MAR®LE BUST OF HIMSELF BY MICHAEL RYSBRACK, 
: E , Is outta 

LovIs FRANCOIS ROUBILTAC IT SHOWS POPE IN . MANY OF WIIOSE WORKS ARE IN WESTMINSTER 

1740, AT THE AGE OF FIFTY-TWO. (The Earl Fitzwilliam.) ABBEY. (Christ Church, Oxford 


(ABOVE.) THESE STAND- 
ING SHELVES IN THE 
CHINESE TASTE ARE 
JAPANNED AND DECOR- 
ATED WITH FRETWORK 
AND LATTICE-WORK. 
(Viscount Scarsdale.) 





HE second of this 
year’s Royal 
Academy Winter Ex- 
hibitions, entitled 
“‘ English Taste in the 
Eighteenth Century,” 
is to be seen at Bur- 
lington House until 
February 26, 1956. 
Its purpose is to illus- 
trate the influence of 
the five principal 
styles—Baroque, 
Rococo, Chinoiserie, 
Gothic and Neo- 
Classic—which were 
dominant in England 
between about 1725 
and 1800. The exhibi- 
tion is strikingly 
[Continued below. 
THIS MAHOGANY LIBRARY WRITING-TABLE WAS DESIGNED BY WILLIAM KENT 


CONSOLE TABLES MADE IN ABOUT 
i nagh agin oe Aap ABOUT 1730. (The Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement.) 


ONE OF A 


Continued. : 

aller ves an overall picture of the influence of the 
re eich tt ened. me general views of four of the galleries are 
shown overleaf. On this page are shown some of the most typical pieces of the 
Baroque, the Gothic and the Chinoiserie styles, as well as two of the splendid 
portrait busts which are a feature of this exhibition. The exhibition also 


contains several characteristic tapestries which were popular as wall decorations 


1730 IN THE BAROQUE STYLE. (The Duke of Beaufort.) - 


in many eighteenth-century aristocratic homes. There is a wide selection of 
silver, including the magnificent silver-gilt cup made by Gabriel Sheath in 
1740 for the Irish Society, which was ultimately added to the Mansion House 
Plate. In the large mahogany bookcase standing behind this cup there is an 
interesting collection of Chelsea and Bow porcelain figures which have been 
lent by Sir Harold Wernher. 

































































AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION, ‘“‘ ENGLISH TASTE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY”: A SECTION OF THE GALLERY DEVOTED TO “THE GOTHIC.” THE SO-CALLED “ GOTHIC 
REVIVAL’ OF THE MIDDLE OF THE CENTURY IS PRINCIPALLY ASSOCIATED WITH THE NAME OF HORACE WALPOLE, WHO DESIGNED THE MIRROR ON THE LEFT, ABOVE THE LECTERN 





‘ tase " - ,. , Dg tr *s we * bs 3 : ss 
eh ee Be) P St a J : 9 5 : 
eet . ey ’ 2 aps a6 a, a , 4 agers 2 ; 
a Boe ’ a ee t tag 
ad) E a eee " ey D e 47 al Ce . 
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A CORNER OF THE GALLERY ILLUSTRATING THE INFLUENCE OF “CHINOISERIE”’ OW EIG Fate po ceopaieaiiiin nye 
MAHOGANY SETTEE IS ONE HTEENTH-CENTURY TASTE. ‘APESTRY ON THE LEFT WAS MADE BY J. VAND 
a ee ee » OF A PAIR MADE I ABOUT 1760. A CORMER OF ONE OF THE ROCOCO GALLERIES 18 SEEN THROUGH, THR ARCHWAY. 


THE SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE R.A.—FROM THE BAROQUE TO THE NEO-CLASSIC : 


The second of this year’s Winter Exhibitions opened at the Royal Academ exhibits were prod i ‘The 
in Burlington House on December 3. Entitled ‘‘ English Taste in the Eighteenth period has teed dovtied ie tee perme Mena My B Cninoteorie, 
Century" it occupies those galleries not used for the current exhibition of Gothic and Neo-Classic. The selection committee has done its best to avoid 
Portuguese art, and remains open until February 26, 1956. As Ralph Edwards pieces where different styles are blended and has given preference to those which 
writes in his introduction to the catalogue: “ The eighteenth century has strong show the various phases of taste at their ‘‘ most intense degree.” Thus there 
claims to be regarded as the golden age of English taste." The exhibition is is a sharp division as one moves from one gallery to another. Yet the exhibition 
devoted principally to examples of the applied arts, though there is also a maintains an impressive degree of unity and achieves the atmosphere of the 
sufficiently wide selection of paintings and sculpture to give an adequate idea magnificent ‘mansions of the more go-ahead of the eighteenth-century English 
of the developments in the fine arts in the eighteenth century. Nearly all the aristocracy. The Gothic Gallery is dominated by Spiridone Roma's vast 











THE END OF ONE OF THE TWO GALLERIES DEVOTED TO ROCOCO. THE LARGE MAHOGANY BOOKCASE IN THE CENTRE WAS MADE BY VILE AND COBB FOR QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
HAS BEEN GRACIOUSLY LENT FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE BY H.M. THE QUEEN, AS HAS THE BUST ON THE RIGHT OF KING GEORGE II. BY LOUIS FRANCOIS ROUBILIAC. 


A SECTION OF THE FIRST GALLERY IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF “ENGLISH TASTE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY."" THIS GALLERY SHOWS THE INFLUENCE OF BAROQUE ON 


ENGLISH TASTE. THE WHITE MARBLE BUST OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH IS BY MICHAEL RYSBRACK. IT STANDS ON A CARVED AND GILT SIDE-TABLE MADE IN ABOUT 1730. 


VIEWS OF SOME OF THE GALLERIES ILLUSTRATING “ENGLISH TASTE IN THE 18TH CENTURY.” 


decoration for the Chapel at The Vyne. One end of this may be seen on the left | The centre of the floor of the Neo-Classic gallery is covered with the impressive 
of the first photograph above. Several of the exhibits in this gallery are carpet designed by Robert Adam in 1769, for the Red Drawing-room at Syon 
associated with Horace Walpole and his famous home, Strawberry Hill. There | House. This grr contains a number of characteristic paintings by Angelica 
are two galleries devoted to the Baroque. In the first of these are hung four Kauffmann. e last gallery of this exhibition is devoted to showing the 
vast canvases illustrating the legend of Jupiter and lo, which were painted by influence of Chinoiserie on English taste in the middle years of the eighteenth 
the Venetian Jacopo Amigoni to decorate the hall at Moor Park. (One of these | century. Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait of Wang-y-Tong is hung in this room. 
may be seen in the bottom right photograph.) The two Rococo galleries Painted in about 1776, it represents a Chinese boy seated on what appears to 

| be a chinoiserie settee. Another interesting painting in this gallery is Richard 

| 


contain a number of fine portrait busts by Louis Frangois Roubiliac, including 
the magnificent one of Alexander Pope, which is shown elsewhere in this issue. Wilson's “ The Pagoda at Kew." The Pagoda was built between 1757 and 1762. 
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avenue. 


it was a dismal failure. 
had the virtue of serving a double purpose. 
from somewhere to somewhere, and 
it provided a grand crop of cob-nuts 
each—no, most autumns. I hold 
strong views about garden paths, 
pergolas and avenues. They should 
surely, each one of them, have some 
definite raison d’étre. What could be 
sillier than a pergola leading from 
nowhere in particular to nowhere 
in particular, and as likely as not 
obstructing some pleasant view on the 
way ? And what more fatuous than 
a path meandering and wiggling its 
way from the potting shed, shall we 
say, to the compost-heap and cover- 
ing twice the necessary mileage in 
the process ? 

My nut walk was only about 
40 yards long, a grass path leading 
direct from the garden proper to a 
meadow where the hens and jenny 
the goose lived. On one side was a” 
young spinney of silver birch, larch 
and Scotch pines, and on the other a 
small orchard of bush apples grafted 
on one of the dwarfing stocks. 

The nut-bushes were planted 
about 15 ft. apart, ‘and some of 
them made fine specimens, but 
others, for some reason which I 
failed to discover, never got away 
properly, and remained more or less 
stunted, which spoilt the avenue 
effect, which would otherwise have been very 
attractive. 

In a garden some miles from Stevenage 
in which I did a lot of work—rock garden, 
waterside plants, three fishponds, and so 
on—I planted a nut walk which turned out 
a very great success. It curved away from 
the far end of the main lawn for a distance 
of perhaps 50 yards, and led on, from where 
the nuts ended, to a pleasant trout-stream. 
The owner died shortly after I had finished 
my work, and I did not see the garden 
again for ten or twelve years. When I did 
see it, the nut walk stood out as by far the 
most pleasing and satisfactory mark that I 
had left on the place. The rock garden had 
gone to pot owing to combined ignorance 
and lack of interest; much of the water- 
side planting had gone native, and so, too, 
had the trout-stream. Pike had been allowed 
to have their way unchecked, and had grown 
in size and numbers, so that it was doubtful 
if there was a solitary trout left. 

But the nut walk had grown into a 
thing of real beauty. The nuts had joined 
up from bush to bush down each rank, 
and at the same time overhead to form 
a lofty, half-shady tunnel. The first two 


IN AN ENGLISH 


NE of the most 

rewarding pieces 
of planting that I 
did in my garden at 
Stevenage—my 
private garden, not 
the Six Hills Nursery 
—was a nut walk or 
It was not 
a large or important affair, and judged as an avenue 
But on the other hand, it 


AN IDEAL PLANT FOR NATURALISING AT THE FOOT OF COB-NUTS: 
WHICH INCREASE STEADILY 
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COB- NUTS. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. the 
to revel in the company of nut trees. It must, I think, 
be a combination of the type of root system of these to 
bushes with the sort of leaf-mould that their fallen 
leaves form. Perhaps, too, the shade the nut trees 
cast is just the right density. 

In my first-to-mind list of plants for the nut walk 
I forgot to mention snowdrops and snowflakes— 


It led especially snowdrops—and winter aconites, of course. 





OVER MANY YEARS, 
CORMS NEARLY ACHIEVE THE SIZE OF BOWLER-HATS. 





ANOTHER DELIGHTFUL GENUS FOR PLANTING IN THE SHADE OF NUT TREES: DOG’S- 
TOOTH VIOLETS, OR ERYTHRONIUMS, HERE SEEN GROWING AMONG POLYPODY FERNS. 
Photographs by J. E. Downward. 


And _ there 
native wild flower, 
common pink 
campion, Lychnis 
diurna, which seems 
be so entirely 
appropriate for the 
situation 
might almost expect 
it to arrive there spontaneously, under 1ts own power. 
If it should fail to do that, a few capsules of the seed 
collected from the wild, and broadcast, would soon 


CYCLAMEN NEAPOLITANUM, 
UNTIL, AS ONE WRITER HAS PUT IT, THEIR 





bushes flanking the entrance were the 
purple-leaved variety. All the rest were 
the normal green-leaved type. I must 
say that it is extremely pleasant and 
satisfactory to go back after some years 
to inspect garden work which one has 
carried out and find that special plantings 
have really flourished and proved an 
outstanding success. From that point of 
view, my Hertfordshire nut walk gave 
me very great pleasure. Incidentally, the 
ground under hazel or cob-nut trees is 
ideal for half-wild plantings of primroses, 
cowslips, oxlips and, if you like, colonies 
of coloured polyanthus primroses ; for 
hepaticas, hardy cyclamen, bluebells ; for 
the blue and the double-white varieties 
of the wood anemone and the lovely blue 
Anemone apennina; for the American 
blood-root Sanguinaria canadensis, both 
the single and the double-flowered forms ; 
for snakeshead fritillaries and any or all 
of the dog’s-tooth \iolets—Erythroniums, 
white, pink or yellow. Those are only a 
few of the shade-loving plants which seem 





FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


A gift that gives pleasure throughout the year is surely the ideal choice 
for this Christmas and New Year. Fifty-two copies of The /Ilustrated London 
News, together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will make 1956 a 
year full of interest for friends and relations at home and overseas. 

Now is the time to take out subscriptions for the coming year. A card 
bearing a message from the donor will be sent to notify the recipient of the 
gift at Christmas-time. 

For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders 
with any bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order 
may be sent to our Subscription Department. 
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is to buy an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices through- 
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complete the sub-woodland picture. 

Thinking back to my own garden 
at Stevenage and the nut walk 
leading to the meadow where the 
chickens and Jenny the goose lived, 
recalls two incidents which to me 
were of some interest. Jenny was 
given to my daughter when she was 
a very small girl, and I am not sure 
that I did not buy the half-acre 
meadow for her special benefit. 
Anyway, there she lived for many 
years, with a low barrier of wire- 
netting to keep her and her com- 
panion hens from invading the 
garden. From time to time Jenny 
was taken to a horse-pond in another 
part of the garden for a swim and an 
elaborate bath. An immense treat. 
Otherwise she had to be content, 
for drinking, with an old motor tyre 
sawn in half down the centre of 
the tread and laid out flat to form 
a completely circular moat a few 
inches wide. Jenny spent most of 
her time, when not grazing, sitting 
in the centre of the island formed 
by the circular tyre-moat. It seemed 
to satisfy and please her to feel that 
she was there entirely surrounded 
by water. She would sit for hours 
and gaze across the 6-inch-or-so 
channel at the mainland beyond. 

When Jenny first took possession of the 
meadow it was yellow with buttercups, but 
when she was not queening it in her island 
home she spent the rest of her time eating the 
bulbous buttercup roots. The turf was pitted 
with hundreds of neat, round holes which 
looked like the work of a cheese-sampling 
scoop. In a year or two she cleared that 
meadow. Not a solitary buttercup left. I 
bought her another, larger meadow, and she 
cleared that, too. I think this worth mention- 
ing. There is a belief in farming circles that 
buttercups make bad grazing for cows. If 
that is so, surely a goose, or a flock of geese, 
would soon get rid of the offending butter- 
cups, though I have been told that the 
permanent presence of geese on dairy 
meadows is bad for the grazing. 

There was another interesting happening in 
Jenny's meadow. Both she and the hens spent 
much of their spare time on the ground nearest 
to the wire-netting barrier ; in other words, 
nearest to the direction from which food 
arrived twice daily. One day we found that a 
malaise had fallen upon both Jenny and her 
companions. They lost weight and strength 
rapidly. I picked Jenny up and was horrified 

to find her as light as the mere bundle of 

feathers that she was. The vet was called 
in. He examined the birds gravely and took 
one away for analysis. He told us of 
three or four diseases which it might be, 
but the only definite thing that came 
from that source was his eventual bill 
for professional services. 

Help and.a perfect cure came from 
an aged gaffer who might well have been 

a serf of the fourteenth century. He 

produced no name for the malady. All 

he did was to tell us to lime the ground 
heavily. This we did, and within days 
the birds, Jenny included, began to 
mend rapidly. In a couple of weeks they 
were all as right as rain. My faith in lime 
for innamerable purposes became more 
firmly established than ever. But please, 
please do not write and tell me in 
scientific terms the -wherefore and the 
why of that lime-and-poultry miracle. 

It’s enough for me that the ground by 

the wire fence had grown sick, and that 

an old gatfer's suggestion of a dressing 
of lime did the trick. 
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CARNIVORES OF THE j;| ! 
BORNEO JUNGLES: 
INSECT - EATING 
PITCHER - PLANTS. 


ONCERNING the Pitcher Plants— 
Nepenthes—illustrated on this page, 
Mrs. Ir1s DarRnTON, the well-known traveller, 
writes : “‘ On the whole, the equatorial jungle 
is a silent, hot and humid world, enlivened 
only at dawn and swiftly-fleeting dusk by 
the songs and calls of birds or the ringing, 
echoing cries of monkeys as they swing and 
feed among the topmost branches of the 
trees. Many are the strange and varied 
growths produced within these vast forests - 
... yet none surely is stranger than a genus 
of plants known as Nepenthes, or Pitcher 
Plants. ... Originating probably in Borneo, 
where there are the greatest number of 
species, Nepenthes are found in New Guinea, 
Celebes and the Philippines, the southern 
coast of China, Indo-China and Malaya, three- 
quarters of Java and Sumatra, Cape York 
and New Caledonia. [They are also found in 
Ceylon, India, the Seychelles and Madagascar.} 
‘ In appearance, Nepenthes all follow 
approximately the same pattern. Growing 
from creeping rhizomes, they are clambering 
undershrubs or climbers, with long, glossy, 
thick, lance-like leaves, these leaves pro- 
ducing as a prolongation of the midrib a 
curling tendril of varying length which 
terminates in a pitcher-shaped receptacle 
topped by an overhanging lid, from which 
the plant receives its common name. This 
remarkable and curious-looking receptacle is, 
in fact, a most cunningly-contrived trap to 
ensnare insects for the plant’s delectation, 
for lying within its depths is a pool of 
slightly viscous fluid in which the victims 
drown, their body juices being absorbed by 
glands at the base of the pitcher. The insect 
is, in the first place, attracted by a sugary 
substance exuded from glands under the 
lid and from around the inside of the rim 
of the pitcher itself ; colour also plays a part, 
for although the pitcher is sometimes a 
uniform green, it is more often mottled and 
blotched with shades of red and purple or 
can even be bright crimson—like some weird 
and vivid flower. When once the insect 
wanders over the rim—this being usually 
fluted or ribbed—he is almost certainly 
doomed, for the smooth, vertical inside walls 
of the trap are covered by an extremely 
thin layer of waxy powder, so fine that it 
is invisible to the naked eye. This clogs the 
hairy feet of the unfortunate intruder, so 
that, unable to keep his feet, he slips into 
the fatal pool of death at the bottom of the 
snare. Here, caught by the cloying liquid, 
he is quickly drowned, his body being 
digested by a form of enzyme which is 
released by numerous gland cells embedded 
in the interior walls of the pitcher and which 
corresponds in action and in composition to 
the gastric juices of animals. Even unopened 
pitchers—that is, those whose lids are still 


part of the receptacle—contain a fair amount 
[Continued below, centre. 


% 





A BORNEO PLANT WHICH EATS ANTS WITH THE ENDS OF ITS LEAVES: NEPENTHES GRACILIS, A PLANT 
IN WHICH THE LEAF MIDRIB IS PROLONGED AS A TENDRIL ENDING IN A PITCHER WHICH TRAPS INSECTS. 


Continued.} 
of this fluid, although the 
enzyme is not present until the 
producing glands have been 
stimulated by the presence of 
something to digest. In Borneo 
I found that ants seemed to be 
by far the commonest victims 
of these carnivorous plants, 
their little disintegrating car- 
cases forming a black mass at 
the bottom of nearly all the 
pitchers | examined, although, 
strangely enough, | sometimes 
came across small, wormlike 
creatures wriggling jauntily 
among the corpses. These were 
probably the larvez of mos- 
quitoes or other Diptera, which 
were evidently impervious to 
the action of the digestive 
juices. Some authorities main- 
tain that the living inhabitants 
of the pitchers can, in fact, be 
divided into three classes. 
Firstly, those organisms which 
are there more or less by chance, 
such as even an occasional tad- 
pole. Secondly, those that find 
conditions suitable and can pass 
their lives satisfactorily within 
the confines of the pool. And, 
lastly and strangest of all, those 
that can not actually exist else- 
A SPRAY OF A PITCHER PLANT WHICH GROWS IN BRUNEI, BORNEO. where but only within this snare 
ANTS AND OTHER INSECTS, TRAPPED AND DROWNED IN THE PITCHER, which brings death to so many 
ARE THEN DIGESTED BY MEANS OF AN ENZYME. other forms of life." 


ANOTHER SPECIES OF PITCHER PLANT FROM BRUNEI. THE PURPOSE 
OF THE SOMEWHAT MENACING LID 1S PROBABLY TO PREVENT RAIN 
DILUTING THE STICKY LIQUID WHICH TRAPS THE INSECTS. 
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PERPETUATED IN STAINED GLASS: 16TH-CENTURY 


ON GUARD OVER A FLOCK OF SHEEP OF WHICH MOSES IS SHEPHERD: A SHEPHERD DOG SHOWN 
LYING IN A TYPICAL ALERT ATTITUDE IN WINDOW III. 


Continued.] " 
of all history ; and those on the south side tell of the Resurrection and Ascension, Pentecost, 


the Acts of the Apostles, and other themes. Eight of the animals shown in these pictures 
are undoubtedly dogs, and very well-drawn dogs at that, but some of them at least might 
be regarded as good examples of what Professor Pevsner, in his first Reith lecture, called 
‘ baboonery or monkey business.’ By this term, which is an old name revived, ,he denotes the 
spirit of hilarity which prompted the insertion of the grotesque or the incongruous into solemn 
and sacred scenes. He said that this spirit is peculiarly English, that it originated in England 


and was only copied in other countries as the fashion spread. Traces of this spirit, which 
[Continued opposite. 


BETWEEN THE FEET OF ONE OF THE SOLDIERS WHO IS MOCKING THE BLINDFOLD 
CHRIST: A ROUGH-HAIRED WHIPPET TYPE OF DOG IN WINDOW xX. 


A STRANGE AND RATHER FEARSOME-LOOKING ANIMAL IN WINDOW XXV.: SOLOMON’S DOG—IF DOG 
IT IS—-WITH ITS HUMAN FEATURES WHICH MAY OR MAY NOT REFLECT ITS MASTER’S WISDOM. 


THE PRODIGAL SON'S DOG IN WINDOW XIX.: A ‘‘ MONGREL AND RASCALL soRT”’ 
REALISTICALLY PORTRAYED SCRATCHING HIMSELF-——PROBABLY AS A RESULT OF HIS 
ACCOMPANYING HIS MASTER “INTO A FAR COUNTRY.”’ 


ue dogs in the stained glass in the great windows in King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge were the subject of an interesting article in The Times in 
October. On these pages we show the eight dogs which were described as 
appearing in the twenty-five windows of old glass, and another dog—if dog 
it is—which was discovered after the article in The Times appeared. A con- 
tributor in Cambridge writes: ‘“‘ The general design of. the windows is to 
illustrate the whole Biblical story, giving especial prominence to incidents, 
scriptural or legendary, connected with the Virgin Mary, to whom the College 
is dedicated—a dedication shared with St. Nicholas, the patron saint of clerks, 
on whose Feast Day (December 6) the Founder, King Henry VI., was born. 
The pattern resembles that of the Biblia Pauperum, or ‘ Poor Men's Bibles,’ 
which were so popular in the Middle Ages. In the upper half of each window 
two scenes, usually taken from the Old Testament, are shown, and in the 
lower half are pictures of two scenes from the New Testament, or from legend, 
which were thought to be in some way connected or to correspond. Thus 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon appears in the same window 
as the arrival of the Three Kings at Bethlehem, the triumphal entry of David 
into Jerusalem after slaying Goliath is linked with the events of Palm Sunday, 
and so on. When the building of the chapel walls, begun nearly seventy 
years before, was finally completed in 1512, Henry VIII. was a young man 
newly-set upon the throne, with the wealth accumulated by his father still 
at hand, and it is clear that he devoted all the resources of a forceful nature 
to what remained of the task. In three years the roof ‘ that branching roof, 
Self poised and scoop'd into ten thousand cells,’ was put on, and in two short 
bursts of activity of about the same duration (1515-1518 and 1526-1531), the 
whole series of the windows was designed, executed and set in place. There r 
are twelve windows on each side of the chapel, those on the north side leading LOOKING ON AT THE STONING OF ST, PAUL IN WINDOW XXII.: POSSIBLY A “ VILLAGE DOG 


up to the Crucifixion, shown in the east window, regarded as the central event 
[Continued above. Photographs by Ramsay and Muspratt, reproduced by courtesy 


DESCRIBED BY DR. CAIUS AS ‘‘ BARKING BIGLY THAT SO HE MAY . . . TERRIFIE THE THEEFE.”’ 





DGS IN THE WINDOWS OF A CAMBRIDGE CHAPEL. 


oat ~— 


THE STEPS OF APOLLO’S TEMPLE AT DELPHI IN WINDOW II.: A DOG OF THE HOUND GROUP. 
. CAIUS DESCRIBES HOUNDS AS ‘“‘ SOME FOR THE HARE, THE FOXE, THE WOLF, THE HART, THE BUCKE, 
THE BADGER, THE OTTER, THE POLCAT, THE LOBSTER, THE WEASEL, THE CONNY.”’ 

inued.] 

in no way incompatible with real devotion, are discernible in the windows at King’s but are 
rhaps no more than a natural concomitant of the exuberant vigour and vitality that created 
d completed so wonderful a work in such a short space of time.’’ It is impossible to give 
specific name to the individual dogs which are portrayed in the windows of King’s College 
apel, as not very much is known about the varieties said to constitute the breeds of British 
gs at this period. The earliest report in the English language of the classification 

dogs is in a work dated 1481—the “‘ Boke of St. Albans,” attributed to 
ie historic—though possibly legendary—Dame Juliana Berners or Barnes. 

e first English book entirely devoted to dogs was the translation, dated 1578, 

Dr. Caius’ short treatise written in Latin ‘‘ Of Englishe Dogges, the diuersities, 


e@ names, the natures, and the properties.’"’ His descriptions, though 
[Continued below, right. 


ttt: en. ni tals ll __ 
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IN WINDOW I1,.: A DOG WHO HAS LET HIS SHEEP WANDER 


SPIKED COLLAR WHICH, WE ARE TOLD, THE SHEPHERD DOG 


NECK AS A PROTECTION AGAINST WOLVES. 


AWAY. NOTE THE 
WORE ROUND HIS 


SHOWN FRISKING IN FRONT OF TOBIAS IN WINDOW XVI.: THE ONLY DOG MENTIONED IN A FRIENDLY 
WAY IN THE BIBLE AS ACCOMPANYING HIS MASTFR ON A LONG AND DANGEROUS JOURNEY. 


delightful, of the British dogs of the time—some of which are perpetuated in the windows at 


King’s—do not give us any reliable guide to identification. 


Among the dogs in Dr. Caius’ 


list is the Carrier ‘‘. . . because at his masters voyce and commanundement he carrieth 


letters from place to place, wrapped up cunningly in his lether collar.” 


the Mooner, 


still . . . in silence by their face, eie and taile, they shew their game.” 


Another dog he calls 


. because he doth nothing else but watch and ward at an inch, wasting the 
wearisome night season without slombering or sleeping, bawing and wawing at the moon 
a quality in mine opinion strange to consider.'’ Of Setters he wrote: “ 


. they will stand 


Such dogs as “ the 


Carrier,"’ *‘ the Tyncker's Curre,”" “ the Mooner,”’ “‘ the Fencer,"’ “ the Village Dog or House- 
keeper "' and the “ Daunser"’ cannot definitely be linked with any breed as we know them 
to-day, but there is little doubt that Dr. Caius, the re-founder of Gonville Hall, Cambridge, 
since known as Gonville and Caius, was not thinking of Mongrels or Rascall Sort. He must 


EATED 
GREYHOUND ‘“ AMONG 


the College Council of King's College, Cambridge. 


UNDER THE CHAIR OF THE HIGH PRIEST IN WINDOW XI.: A WHIPPET OR have known the windows in the chapel at King's College well, and it is sad that we do not 
AL DOGS THESE ARE THE MOST PRINCIPALL .. .”’ know which of the dogs shown in them he would have assigned to hunting ‘ the lobster,"’ 
“seizing upon the robber,"’ or being, as he says of the spaniel, ‘ gentle, or comforter.” 
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IMPROVING THE DESIGN OF BRITAIN’S FIGHTING SHIPS: TESTS WITH WAX MODELS AND 


Faced with the threat of nuclear warfare, British naval designers are called upon 
to employ new and radical techniques in warship construction. But such 
techniques cannot be incorporated straight from the drawing-board. They have 


to be subjected, at an early stage, to the most stringent testing. This is where the 


Admiralty Experimental Works at Haslar, Gosport, takes over. By means of 
models and other apparatus, with which they are able to simulate the conditions 
of actual service, a staff of experts are able to produce structural data that help 
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the designer to determine the best hull-lines for the duties each separate ship will 
have to perform. The scope of such research is considerable. It aims to ensure 
maximum stability in British fighting ships, in order to provide a steady gun 
platform, and, in aircraft-carriers, a minimum of pitch and roll, so that even in 
the worst weather flight-decks will be kept reasonably dry. Another aspect relates 
to hydrostatic pressures on submarines and methods to improve their manceuvra- 
bility when submerged. It is perhaps not widely realised that submarines have 


Drawn BY ouR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, 
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TESTS AT HASLAR HELP TO MAKE THIS POSSIBLE. _ 
‘ Ma he ‘s . ¥ ~y IA 
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OEPTH OF ZONE IN 
WHICH SUBMARINE 
CAN BE MANOEUVRED 
IN SAFETY 





SUBMARINE ORAWN TO SCALE 
WiTH SEA OEPTH 
ae 


OIVING DEPTH 


BELOW THIS DEPTH THE SEA PRESSURE 
MAY CAUSE DAMAGE TO THE HULL 


TESTS WITH MODELS ARE USED TO ESTIMATE THE HYDROSTATIC 
FORCES ON A RISING OR DIVING SUBMARINE AND TO PRODUCE 
IMPROVED UNDER-WATER MANGUVRABILITY AND SAFETY, 


RESEARCH ON MYDROSTATIC PRESSURES IS ALSO 
D ON AT HASLAR. A SUBMERGED SUBMARINE HAS A 
IPARATIVELY NARROW AREA IN WHICH TO MANCUVRE SAFELY. 


= Ce oe ee ct oe 
RECORDINGS OF TU 
5 CIRCLES OF SHIPS. 
THE BEARING RECORDER 
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a oo 
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STHER EQUIPMENT AT THE ADMIRALTY EXPERIMENTAL WORKS AT HASLAR, GOSPORT. 


this work. The hulls are tested in one of the two large tanks at the Experimental 


comparatively narrow zone in which to manauvre safely; excessive water 
pressure will damage the hull-plating, and increasing underwater speeds present 
milar problems to designers. In the tests at Haslar, model hulls made of wax 
re used—wax, because it is malleable, permitting frequent modifications to the 
odels, and because it can be subsequently melted down and re-used. An average 
ax model hull is about 16 ft. long, weighing something like 400 Ib. Extreme 
ccuracy in its construction is vital, and highly-skilled men are employed in 


H THE CO-OPERATION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Works, usually by being towed by moving gantries at the desired speed while 
delicate instruments measure and record the details of the hull's performance. 
In certain cases, the hulls are fitted with propulsive machinery and are remotely 
controlled by radio. Further experiment is devoted to ships’ propellers, the inter- 
relation between ships lying close together, and ways of improving the design and 
efficiency of anchors; we hope to deal with these in a subsequent issue. 
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PROTECTING THE MARVEL OF PISA: THE THREATENED LEANING TOWER. 
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AN OLD PRINT OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA, WHICH 
WAS BEGUN IN I174—SHOWING THE REINFORCED CONCRETE BASE. 


THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY OF THE TOWER IS CALCULATED TO BE 4°55 METRES (14 FT. II} INS.) 
OUT OF TRUE; AND THE INCLINATION IS MOST NOTICEABLE AT THE BASE. 
INSIDE THE LEANING TOWER FOUR SEISMOGRAPHS ARE INSTALLED, TO SHOW THE 
INCIDENCE OF EARTH TREMORS AND THEIR EFFECT ON THE INCLINATION OF THE TOWER. 


THE INCLINOMETER INSIDE THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA. READINGS FROM THIS LOOKING UP THE INSIDE OF THE TOWER. THE THREE TUBES ARE THE STRUTS OF THE 
INSTRUMENT KEEP CHECK OF THE GRADUALLY INCREASING INCLINATION OF THE TOWER. INCLINOMETER. THE INCLINATION AT PRESENT INCREASES 0°7 MM. ANNUALLY. 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa was eo in 1174 by Bonanno da Pisa and built as opposite page, showing the whole tower, the two “ kinks’ in the tower, marking 
far as the third storey, when the effects of ground subsidence were observed and the separate attempts to correct the inclination, can be definitely seen. This flaw 
building was broken off. During the thirteenth century, Giovanni di Simone in the building has, however, proved to be a world-famous tourist attraction, and 
continued the building, endeavouring to correct the inclination, and about 1350 has made the tower the most remarkable monument of its kind in the world, some 
the campanile storey was added by Tomaso Pisano. In the photograph on the 70,000 visitors paying to enter it every year. Galileo made use f its overhang 

Continued opposite. 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA—-A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH SHOWS CLEARLY THE TOWER’S INCLINATION AND THE TWO “ KINKS."’ 


Continued. 

in condaedint his experiments into the velocity of falling bodies. But the reason 
for the original subsidence still exists—the soft subsoil—and the tower continues 
to lean yet further over. Early in 1952 the height of the north side was 56°7 metres 
(185 ft. Of ins.), and on the south side 55°86 metres (183 ft. 2§ ins.), and the 
centre of gravity was calculated to be 4°55 metres (14 ft. 11} ins.) out of true. It 
also appears that it is moving 0°7 mm. further out of true each year, but that it 
should be safe until it has moved a total of 21 cm. ; and assuming a uniform rate of 


| 
| 


movement, it is still good for about 300 years. This is, however, a very large 
assumption, and in 1934 the Pisan authorities decided to reinforce the tower's 
foundation with about 1000 tons of concrete. In 1954 it was announced, 
however, that this injection of concrete had proved ineffective; and Professor 
Walter Kjelman, of the Swedish Geotechnical Institute, was*to examine the problem 
with a view to controlling the movement of the tower's foundation. A special 
sounding apparatus, invented by him, was to be used to study the subsoil. 
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WHEN GIRAFFES TALK TOGETHER. 


T goes without saying that the giraffe is an odd 
animal. Its oddities go further than the more 
obvious bodily form, with the long neck, long legs 
and absurdly small head. There is, for example, its 
relative muteness. It was indeed thought until recent 
years that a giraffe was wholly mute. 
That at least has been contradicted, 7 “ 
for on very rare occasions the animal : 
has been heard to utter a sound. A 
young giraffe when lassoed was heard 
to scream, and adults are said to utter 
an occasional grunt or a bark. These 
occasions are, however, sufficiently 
rare to have excited notice, and even 
those whose work is in zoos have 
either never heard the giraffe’s voice 
or have heard it very infrequently. 
In contrast, the larynx of a giraffe 
is unusually large. 

Because of this, and other oddities, 
a Portuguese reader has propounded 
to me a theory which has at the least 
the virtue of novelty. He points out 
that giraffes are mute or nearly so, 
that they move about in parties at 
night and must therefore have some 
means of communication. He draws 
attention, quite rightly, to the fact 
that giraffes also have a very large 
pineal gland and suggests that they 
communicate with each other by 
telepathy, that the source of this is 
the pineal gland and the horns are 
the transmitting antennz. As I 
say, it is a novel theory and there 
is this odd thing about the pineal. 
It is present in all vertebrates, 
and has been, apparently, for millions of years, yet its 
function is unknown. Moreover, the so-called horns of a 
giraffe, which are no more than bony stalks covered 
with skin, also seem to have no discernible function. 

The horns appear to be the counterpart of the bony 
stalks on the skull of a deer, from which spring the 
antlers. It is assumed, therefore, that the ancestors 
of giraffes had antlers, and that these have been lost. 
Colour is lent to this idea by the finding of the extinct 
Siwatherium in India, which has generally the form of 
a short-necked giraffe with broad antlers. It also 
had a pair of bony spikes in front of the antlers, 
making a total of four outgrowths from the skull. 
Modern giraffes may have two, three or even five 
horns or outgrowths from the skull. And so far 
as we know, they do not use them for offence or 
defence, or anything else. It could, of course, be 
claimed that the horns are vestigial, and because of 
this do not need to have a use. There is, nevertheless, 
a strong school of thought which claims that even a 
vestigial organ has a function, although this may have 
changed as the organ itself changed its form or size. 
Whether we uphold this view or take the more orthodox 
line, that a vestigial organ is likely to be useless, we 
still must explain why a giraffe may have five horns. 

It may yet be proven that many animals com- 
municate with each other by telepathy. That 
is a promising field as yet unexplored. It may 
even be that the source of such communication 
may yet be found to be the pineal gland. This 
is, however, less probable, while the use of the 
horns as transmitting antennz seems even less 
probable still. We have not, however, yet 
reached the limit of surprises in animal 
structure and function, and we can only say of 
these things that they are not yet proven. 
In the meantime we may consider another 
hypothesis which has to do with the relative 
muteness and the large size of the larynx: 
that giraffes use ultrasonic calls—that is, 
frequencies above the limit of human hearing, 
the word supersonic being now reserved for 
speeds greater than that of sound. 

It is only thirteen years ago that we were 
first made aware of the use by bats of an echo- 
location. In this they emit high-pitched 
squeaks, with a frequency of vibrations rang- 
ing from 30,000 to 70,000 per second. The 
range of frequencies a normal human being 
can hear is from 16 to 30,000, or up to 40,000, 
in the young ear. It is not my purpose here 
to go more fully into the use bats make of 
their echo-location. It is merely to emphasise 
that normally the bat’s voice will be inaudible 
to most adult human beings, and to show 
where the original work on bats has led us. 


OBSCURED 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Within the last year or two it has been shown that 
the oil-birds of South America also use ultrasonics. 
They live in deeply-recessed caves by day, in conditions 





ALERTED BY THE PRESENCE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER: A GIRAFFE, ONE OF THE ODDEST OF 
ANIMALS, WITH ITS ‘‘ WATCH-TOWER ’? HEAD EQUIPPED WITH EFFICIENT SENSE-ORGANS, INCLUDING 


THE LARGE EARS. 


Photograph reproduced by courtesy of the Institut des Parcs Nationaux du Congo Belge. 





SHOWING THE LARGE EYES AND NOSTRILS, THE LARGE 

EARS AND THE APPARENTLY USELESS ‘‘ HORN’’: A CLOSE- 

UP VIEW OF THE HEAD OF A GIRAFFE. THE HORNS 

MAY NUMBER TWO, THREE OR FIVE; THEY MAY REPRE- 

SENT THE BONY STALKS FROM WHICH GREW ANTLERS 

IN THE ANCESTRAL GIRAFFES, OR THEY MAY HAVE A 
USE WHICH WE CAN NOT YET GUESS. 





FROM ITS ENEMIES, AS WELL AS ITS FRIENDS: THE OKAPI, 
18 AN INHABITANT OF THE DEEP TROPICAL FORESTS OF AFRICA. DR. BURTON 
DISCUSSES WHETHER THE LARGE, SENSITIVE EARS ARE SOLELY FOR PICKING 
UP SLIGHT SOUNDS SPELLING DANGER, 


SIGNALS BETWEEN OKAPIS, OR BOTH. 
Photographs by Neave Parker. 


OR FOR ULTRASONIC COMMUNICATION 


of total darkness. There also they build their nests. 
At night they leave the caves to feed on the wing, 
using an echo-location comparable to that of bats. It 
has also been demonstrated in recent years that 
dolphins and porpoises are sensitive to ultrasonic 
emissions, and it is suspected that 
although they and some of the 
larger whales use calls audible to 
the human ear, they may also be 
using others of higher frequencies 
which we can not hear. 

These are not the only examples. 
We are told that the bank vole 
uses ultrasonics, and it is reason- 
able to suspect that other small 
mammals, voles, mice and perhaps 
more besides, may also be using 
them. It has been shown also that 
a cat’s ear is sensitive to the higher 
frequencies and works inefficiently 
at the average levels of the human 
voice. Putting these two things 
together tends to give us a differ- 
ent picture of the cat’s activities. 
When we see it sitting beside a 
mouse-hole apparently waiting for 
something to turn up, there may be 
a different story, that it is listening-in 
to sounds we can not hear. 

Once these suggestions have taken 
root in our minds, it is natural 
that the imagination is apt to leap 
ahead of factual research. Even 
so, there is justification for picturing 
to ourselves a world of animal 
sounds which man can not share 
except through the delicate instru- 
ments he can devise. Since these instruments 
belong to laboratory research most of us can only 
share at second-hand. This flight of imagination is 
fed by such suggestions as this, that when the 
robin ceases his song but remains poised, with his 
beak open, he is, in fact, still singing but at a pitch 
beyond our hearing. There is also the fact that quite 
a number of animals make relatively few sounds— 
audible to our ears—but themselves have very large 
and sensitive ears, suggesting that they hear very 
much better than we do. This brings us back to 
the giraffe. 

Not only has the almost voiceless giraffe well- 
developed vocal cords, but it also has large ears. The 
possession of large ears can have the following uses : 
to detect moving prey, to detect the approach of 
enemies, or to pick up slight sounds for other and 
more general purposes. A giraffe is a herbivore, so 
does not need large ears for the first reason. It has 
few enemies, so few indeed that one would have thought 
that large ears, in addition to large eyes and sensitive 
nostrils, were hardly necessary for protection against 
foes. On the other hand, these large, sensitive ears, 
together with a large larynx and the use on only rare 
occasions of sounds audible to human ears, could 
suggest the use of ultrasonics for com- 
munication between the giraffes themselves. 

It is of interest at this point to recall 
the only other member of the giraffe 
family, the okapi, living a solitary life, 
not in herds or groups, so far as we know, 
in the dense tropical forests of Africa. 
The same arguments used for the giraffe 
can be applied to the okapi, but as it lives 
well away from other okapis, the need, 
especially in the breeding season, for 
communication between individuals would 
demand even larger and more sensitive 
ears. These the okapi has in _ full 
measure. 

I would stress that all that has been 
said here about the possible use by the 
giraffe and the okapi of ultrasonics is pure 
speculation. It is put forward as an 
alternative hypothesis to that invoking a 
telepathy, without necessarily ruling the 
latter out. There is at least one more 
thing to be said. If the pattern of the 
coat of a giraffe or an okapi provides the 
camouflage which many writers would have 
us believe, it must not only hide these 
animals from their enemies, but also hide 
them from each other. In that case, to 
argue that they keep in touch with each 
other by ultrasonics or telepathy, or the two 
combined, is not necessarily an extravagance. 


WHICH 











EQUERRY TO THE 
QUEEN : MAJOR J. 
AGUITYI-IRONSI. 
The names of those who 
will be in attendance on 
the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh during their 
tour of Nigeria early next 
year were announced on 
November 29. Major J. 
Aguiyi-Ironsi, the Nigeria 
Regiment, has been ap- 
pointed equerry to the 
Queen during the tour. 
He is thirty-one years old 
and was commissioned in 
1949. He is at present on 
a course at Warminster. 








A FAMOUS AUTHOR CELEBRATES HIS GOLDEN WEDDING : 
SIR COMPTON AND LADY MACKENZIE. 

On November 30 Sir Compton and Lady Mackenzie celebrated their 

Wedding. They are shown here at their London home, into 
which flowed a constant stream of congratulatory messages on this happy 
occasion. Sir Compton and his wife are both 72 years old. He pub- 
lished his first play, ““ The Gentleman in Grey,”’ in 1906, his first book of 
poems in 1907 and his first novel, ‘“‘ The Passionate Elopement,”’ in 1911. 








AN UNCLE OF THE 
QUEEN: THE LATE 
LORD ELPHINSTONE. 
Lord Elphinstone, who 
died on November 28 
aged eighty-six, was an 
uncle of the Queen. He 
married in 1910 Lady 
Mary Frances Bowes- 
Lyon, an elder sister of 
Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, and 
daughter of the 14th 
Ear! of Strathmore. He 
was Captain-General of 
the Royal Company of 
Archers, the Queen’s 
Bodyguard for Scotland, 
from 1935-53. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN ITALY, GERMANY AND SCOTLAND: A FIRE 
AT RICHMOND AND A CROSS-ATLANTIC VENTURE. 




































(LEFT.) 
A NEW CHURCH NEAR 


ROME: THE CHURCH OF 
THE SACRED HEART OF 
JESUS AT VITINIA, A NEW 
SUBURB OF ROME, WHICH 
WAS OPENED BY THE 
CARDINAL VICAR-GENERAL 
OF ROME ON OCTOBER 8. 


Since the war many new 
churches have been built 
in Europe, and a large 
number of these are in 
character with the most 
modern architectural 
trends. Two such are the 
church at Vitinia, near 
Rome, which was de- 
signed by the Roman 
architect, Ildo Avetta, 
and the new Matthzus 
Kirche in Munich, which 
has been built to replace 
one pulled down under 
the Nazis. The Mat- 
thzus Kirche, which is a 
Protestant church, was 
opened on November 27. 
It is among the largest 
churches built in Ger- 
many since the war. 





ANOTHER CHURCH WITH THE ‘“ NEW LOOK’’: THE REBUILT 
MATTHAUS KIRCHE IN MUNICH, WHICH HAS BEEN DARINGLY 
DESIGNED BY GUSTAV GSANGER. 











IN BUTTERCUP, IN WHICH THEY PLAN TO SAIL ACROSS THE IN BUTTERCUP’S TINY CABIN WHICH HOUSES ENGINE, BUNKS 

B : M _EF ; : : : 

ATLANTIC : MAJOR I, MAJOR (LEFT) AND MAJOR G. SILLARS. SHOWING THE TWIN KEELS WHICH ACT AS STABILISERS : KITCHEN AND MUCH ELSE: MAJOR IAN MAJOR (LEFT) AND 
A VIEW OF THE 25-FT. MOTOR SAILER BUTTERCUP. HIS CREW, MAJOR G. SILLARS. 


194 Two officers, Major Ian Major, a former Royal Marine, and Major Gordon Sillars, who is a Regular Royal Marine, plan to 
leave England soon to cross the Atlantic in Buttercup, a 25-ft. motor sailer built nineteen years ago. 





FIGHTING THE FLAMES ON THE ROOF: FIREMEN DEALING WITH A FIRE ALMOST COMPLETED: THE NEW NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND ON GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, IN THE 
. . E , ° ; 
WHICH BROKE OUT AT WHITE LODGE, RICHMOND, ON NOVEMBER 28. CENTRE OF EDINBURGH. THE BUILDING, DESIGNED BY THE LATE DR. REGINALD F. 0 FAIRLIE Was 
WHITE LODGE 18 A FORMER ROYAL RESIDENCE, STARTED SIXTEEN YEARS AGO AFTER THE DEMOLITION OF THE OLD SHERIFF count-meven 
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FROM FAR AND NEAR: SOME NEWS ITEMS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 








WITH THE CREST OF THE LONDON SCOTTISH REGIMENT 

ON THE WALL: THE INTERIOR OF THE REGIMENT'S 

THE ENTRANCE HALL DESIGNED BY HENRY HOLLAND. MEMORIAL TRANSEPT IN THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. COLUMBA. 
On November 29 the Scottish Office returned to their original home REBUILT AND REDEDICATED ON DECEMBER 4: THE St. Columba’s (Church of Scotland), built on the site of the church 
in Dover House which they occupied from the establishment of the NEW CHURCH OF ST. COLUMBA IN PONT STREET, LONDON, destroyed in.an air raid, was rededicated on December 4. The architect 
Office in 1885 until 1941. The building, which is rich in historical ON THE SITE OF TRE OLD CHURCH of the new church is Sir Edward Maufe, R.A. The Queen. Mother was 
associations, was damaged in an air raid and has been restored. 2 : ¥ unable to attend the ceremony owing to a cold 


THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE SCOTTISH OFFICE TO WHICH 
THEY HAVE NOW RETURNED: DOVER HOUSE, SHOWING 


MADE FOR SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S EIGHTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY : A CAKE IN THE FORM OF THE HARROW 


SCHOOL BOATER WITH A BELL ON TOP. : a : é 
ON HIS EIGHTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY : SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, WITH 
Sir Winston Churchill! celebrated his eighty-first birthday on ; E © 7 ; 
November 30. Among the many tributes he received from all LADY CHURCHILL, AT THE DOOR OF HIS HYDE PARK GATE HOME 
parts of the world was a medallion from President Eisenhower. ACKNOWLEDGING GREETINGS FROM WELL-WISHERS. 
Sir Winston and Lady Churchill entertained members of the 
family and a few friends at luncheon. 





ABOUT TO BE FELLED: OSLO’S NINTH CHRISTMAS LOOKING AT A CROSS STAFF OF THE TYPE CARRIED IN THE ORIGINAL A WORLD RECORD-BREAKER: fREGONING DUSKY 
TREE FOR TRAFALGAR SQUARE. MAYFLOWER: CMDR. A. T. VILLIERS (RIGHT) WITH CMDR. W. G. MAY. VALERIE, A RED POLL COW OWNED BY A. M. EMMOTT, 

On November 30 a Christmas tree, now on its way to London, This photograph, which was taken at the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, On OF BENSON'S FARM, FAYGATE, SUSSEX, WHICH HAS 
was felled in the valley of Soerkedalen, near the Norwegian December |, shows Commander A. T. Villiers, who is to command the 183-ton repro: peocey THE RECORD FOR THE BREED ON TWO 
capital. The tree, the ninth to be presented to London by duction of the  Pllgrion Fathers’ vessel now being built at Brixham, Devon, looking at a . a 
the people of Oslo since 1947, will be "ilueninated in Trafalgar cross staff of the kind carried in the qfenel Mayflower to check the altitude of the sun. CONSECUTIVE DAYS. ON THE FIRST DAY SHE GAVE 
Square from December 20 until January 5 Holding the cross staff is Commander W. G. May, who is Deputy Director of the Museum. 104 LB. OF MILK AND ON THE SECOND 1074 LB 
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WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














TO truly avid filmgoer will fail to add “‘ The Night 
of the Hunter’’ to his or her collection of 
curiosities, of oddities one would not like to have 
missed. The basis is a novel by Davis Grubb, of 
which and of whom-—doubtless to my shame—I have 
never heard before. But the screen-play is by James 
Agee, a distinguished writer in and around the Ameri- 
can cinema, and the direction is by none 
other than our own Charles Laughton, 
his very first essay in that line. It is to 
be seen to be disbelieved. 

Perhaps if Mr. Laughton had played 
his own weird psychopathic hero-villain, 
instead of entrusting the réle to Robert 
Mitchum, it would all have made better 
sense or happier nonsense? As it now 
stands, Mr. Mitchum has to represent a 
wandering soul-saver who is so intent on 
building a tabernacle in the wilderness 
(the locale is not sufficiently indicated, 
though I think I heard mention of the 
River Missouri) that he first marries and 
then murders a widow who is said to 
own 10,000 dollars burgled by a husband 
who has just been hanged. 

The dead man had bestowed the 
money on his two children, John and 
Pearl, with instructions to keep it 
securely hidden inside the latter’s rag- 
doll. The peculiar stolidity of these two 
children is one of the most remarkable 
things about this film, when we remember 
how well children, as a rule, are made 
to seem to act. John and Pearl play 
with restraint, but it is a restraint which 
seems always about to be broken with 
the desire to laugh in the face of 
Mr. Mitchum, who shouts and utters 
loud animal noises at them, which 


COLLECTORS’ PIECE. 
By ALAN DENT. 


It is all most odd. And just when we are about 
to turn away in a mood of aversion to all this night- 
mare whimsey-whamsey, the film arrives at a haven of 
rest in the blest person of Lillian Gish impersonating 
an eccentric, ageing spinster who looks after children 
and welcomes our two fugitives into her crackpot little 
household by the river’s banks. This character called 


OUR CRITICS CHOICE. 





MISS LILLIAN GISH AS RACHEL, SEEN HERE AMONG HER FAMILY OF FOSTER-CHILDREN, 
IN THE FILM, “THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER’’ (UNITED ARTISTS), WHICH IS DIRECTED 


BY CHARLES LAUGHTON, 





of the screen. Or, failing a Bierce, maybe a 
Steinbeck ? 

‘The things one has to do for money!” exclaims 
Peter Finch at one point in ‘‘ Simon and Laura.” 
He is impersonating an extravagant actor leading a 
cat-and-dog life with his wife, who is an actress, 
handsomely impersonated by Kay Kendall. The two 
have been chosen to appear as themselves, 
an ideally married pair, on television. The 
engagement happens at the very start of 
one of their crises, when he—not she—is 
just about to pack his bags to go back 
home to mother. Expediency obliges 
them to stay together and act as 
examples of domestic bliss to countless 
millions of watching homes, once a 
week for practically evermore. 

The comedy is tempestuously well 
played, and there is a heavenly climax— 
which can be divulged because it is 
obvious from the start—when the two 
really lose their ideal tempers at last, and 
arrive at abuse and blows right out of 
their script during an actual relay. Alan 
Melville’s comedy is even more amusing 
than it was in the theatre, where, naturally 
enough, we could not see the effect of this 
unscripted quarrel on an actual British 
home, with Mum and Dad, and Doris and 
Derek staring aghast at the disruption of 
their favourite illusion. Ian Carmichael’s 
study of a television director is exactly 
like the real thing—lambently, delectably. 

For an evaluation of the merits of 
“* Oh, Rosalinda !!”’ there is, fortunately, 
not much space left. This is a frisky and 
savourless and tawdrily decorated version 
of Johann Strauss’s operetta, -‘ Die 
Fledermaus.”’ One would only ask, at 


behaviour is supposed to be frightening fn choosing Mi Lilian Goh asthe outeanding m-actren of th frtneht.Mr. Dent this time of day, whether the sparkling 
the wits out of them. One gets much called a veteran, though she was a major film-actress as long ago as 1912—plays an Music need be quite so poorly played 


the same impression from the restrained 
countenance of Shelley Winters as their 
mother. She is supposed to marry the 
Preacher Errant out of a mixture of fear, 
fascination and the need for protection. But even 
after her marriage and her murder—which follows 
“hard upon "—Miss Winters gives us the impression 
that she has succumbed on account of suppressed 


shelterin. 





“SIMON AND LAURA”’ (J. ARTHUR RANK) IS THE STORY OF A FAMOUS HUSBAND-AND-WIFE 

TEAM WITH A TURBULENT PRIVATE LIFE WHO BECOME THE STARS AS AN “ IDEAL 

MARRIED COUPLE’’ IN A DAILY TV SERIES. IN THIS LIVELY SCENE FROM THE “ HEAVENLY 

LAURA (KAY KENDALL) IS SWEEPING PAST THE RECUMBENT FIGURE OF BERTIE 

(HUBERT GREGG) TO JOIN IN THE FRAY BETWEEN HER HUSBAND, SIMON (PETER FINCH) 

AND DAVID (IAN CARMICHAEL ; IN SHIRTSLEEVES), THE FILM IS DIRECTED BY MURIEL BOX. 
(LONDON PREMIERE, NOVEMBER 25; LONDON PAVILION.) 


ACTING 


CLIMAX,” 


laughter, rather than to the killer's knife. The 
children take flight down the river in a skiff, with 
the valuable rag-doll safely stowed between them ; 
and the Preacher Errant chases them along the bank 
on horseback. He looks, on the whole, rather more 
scared than they do, and the director, Mr. Laughton, 
punctuates the journey with symbolic close-ups of owls 
and frogs, and water-creatures, and crescent ‘moon. 


little birds in the sha 
nate quality turns the end of t 


eccentric and adorable old maid. She is like a bird, but compares herself to a tree 
pe of lost children. Miss Gish’s urgent, tender, importu- 
is uneasy film into something absolute and sincere and 


astringently sweet.” 


Rachel compares herself to a tree whose branches 
give rest to lost little birds in the shape of children. 
She outwits the Preacher Errant, who is now desperate 
and armed, because she is armed herself with steadfast- 
ness as well as a 
shot- gun. She 
flutters like 
Dickens’s Miss 
Tox and yet she 
has the strength 
of Dickens’s Miss 
Trotwood. She is 
terribly senti- 
mental, and yet 
she is sterling and 
strong. She van- 
quishes her 
enemy, with the 
timely aid of 
State Troopers, 
and Mr. Mitchum 
slinks away before 
Miss Gish in the 
end like the 
shades of night 
before the red- 
rising sun. She 
restores the film 
to a kind of wild 
sense just when 
it was tippling on 
the verge of the 
wildest nonsense. 
But it is never, 
even in its earlier 
stages, quite 
over the verge, 
never just plain 
ludicrous. There 
is one particular 
shot of almost complete 
nocturnal darkness, with the pursuer on horseback 
appearing in silhouette against a tiny patch of 
white sky in the top left-hand corner of the 
screen: this kind of effect, once or twice repeated, 
arrests the laughter in us, peremptorily and 
beyond gainsay, and indicates that Mr. Laughton 
will, some day soon, do something very striking 
indeed with a script by some Ambrose Bierce 


and recorded. There is no excuse for 
such feeble reproduction in these days. 
In a recent short film called ‘‘On Such 
a Night ’’—directed by Anthony Asquith, 
with a charming script by Paul Dehn—we see 
a young American bewilderedly caught up in a 
modish crowd on the way to the opera at 
Glyndebourne. The immediate point is that the 





MICHAEL REDGRAVE AS COLONEL EISENSTEIN IN “OH, ROSA- 
LINDA !!"’ (ASSOCIATED BRITISH PATHE) DANCES JOYFULLY AFTER 
RECEIVING GOOD NEWS, MR. DENT DESCRIBES THIS FILM AS 
““A FRISKY AND SAVOURLESS AND TAWDRILY DECORATED VER- 
SION OF JOHANN STRAUSS'’S OPERETTA, ‘DIE FLEDERMAUS. 


(LONDON PREMIERE, NOVEMBER 17; RIALTO.) 


excerpts from “ Figaro’’ which we hear are most 
beautifully played and reproduced, because some 
musical care has gone to the process. As for the 
acting of ‘“‘ Oh, Rosalinda !!"’ one would only put on 
record that it includes Michael Redgrave singing and 
prancing, and An y Quayle looking understandably 
grave while drinking champagne. As Simon remarks 
in that other and much happier comedy, “ The things 
one has to do for money !”’ 
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ONE OF THE MANY TREMENDOUS CROWD SCENES IN ‘‘ HELEN OF 

TROY >: THE GREEK ARMY, ENCOURAGED BY ITS COMMANDER, 

AGAMEMNON (ROBERT DOUGLAS), TAKES UP ITS POSITION ON THF 
PLAIN OUTSIDE THE BESIEGED CITY OF TROY. 


QUEEN HECUBA (NORA SWINBURNE) WELCOMES HELEN (ROSSANA 
PODESTA) ON HER ARRIVAL IN TROY, WHILE PARIS (JACK SERNAS, 
LEFT), CASSANDRA (JANETTE SCOTT) AND KING PRIAM (SIR CEDRIC 
HARDWICKE, RIGHT) LOOK ON. A SCENE FROM “ HELEN OF TROY.”’ 


LOCKED IN FIERCE COMBAT: 

PARIS, HELEN’S YOUTHFUL PRINCE A.NEAS (RONALD LEWIS, RIGHT) COMFORTS HIS FRIEND PARIS, 

LOVER, AND KING MENELAUS AS THE BEAUTIFUL HELEN LOOKS ON. HELEN'S ABDUCTION TO 

(LEFT), HER REJECTED TROY HAS RUINED PARIS’S CHERISHED PLANS FOR PEACE. 
BAND. 


HELEN IS RESCUED BY PARIS FROM THE CLUTCHES OF HER 
EMBITTERED HUSBAND, KING MENELAUS OF SPARTA (NIALL 
MACGINNIS, LEFT). 


ON January 26 
of next year 
the Warner Bros. 
CinemaScope and 
WarnerColor pro- 
duction, “ Helen of 
Troy,'’ will be 
premiéred simul- 
taneously in 126 
cities of fifty-six 
countries all over 
the world. H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret 
has graciously con- 
sented to attend 
the premiére at the 
Warner’ Theatre, 
London, which is 
being organised by 
the Variety Club of 
Great Britain in 
aid of the Dockland 
Settlement. There 
will be seven other 
premiéres in the 
British Isles, all of 
which benefit local 
charities. Starring 
the nineteen-year- 
old Italian actress, 


THE joY D UNSUSPECTING TROJANS DRAG THE GIANT WOODEN HORSE INTO THEIR Rossana Podesta, 
ME JOYFUL AN J eed 


CITY. THE GREEKS APPEAR TO HAVE LEFT AND THE TROJANS PREPARE TO CELEBRATE. 


AFTER A WIGHT OF TROJAN REJOICING ALL I5 
QUIET IN THE CITY. THE GREEK LEADERS CREEP 
OUT OF THE WOODFN HORSE. 


a eee 


Cassandra, and Torin Thatcher as the subtle Ulysses. Great care was taken 


Continued. 
as the eis Helen and the young Lithuanian-born actor, Jack Sernas, as the 
youthful Prince Paris, this film tells the story of their romantic love and of the 


tragedy and final destruction which it brought to the gallant city of Troy. Among 
the other stars of this immense production are Sir Cedric Hardwicke as King Priam, 
Nora Swinburne as his Queen, Hecuba, Janette Scott as their tormented daughter, 


to achieve accuracy in the historical details of this production, which was filmed 
at the Cine Citta studios in Rome. Particularly striking is the reconstruction of 
the famous wooden horse, which is 40 ft. high and weighs more than 80 tons. At 
one time near on 6000 actors and extras were taking part in this tremendous project. 
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LAND, SEA AND AIR: NEWS OF THE THREE 
ELEMENTS FROM THREE COUNTRIES. 


THE NEW TROOPSHIP WEVASA (20,800 TONS) AFTER HER LAUNCHING IN THE CLYDE ON NOVEMBER 30 BY 

MRS. BOYD-CARPENTER, WIFE OF THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION. . 

Nevasa, built by Barclay, Curle and Co., Ltd., for the British India Steam Navigation Co., is the third of her name built for the THE FIRST SHIP TO ENTER HOLLAND'S NEWEST DRY DOCK: THE SHELL 
A : : ; mJ ey 

Company. A steam turbine vessel, ee .aree ease aah ma ae with stabilisers. She is expected to TANKER VAsIM (31, TONS) ENTERING THE-DOCK.AT AMSTERDAM. 
: On November 28, Mrs. d’Ailly-Fritz, wife of the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, opened 
a new dry dock of the Netherlands Dry Dock and Shipping Co. It can take vessels 
up to 60,000 tons deadweight and has been built s cially for the docking of large oil 

tankers, and is the biggest ever built in the Netherlands. 


A NEW GAS TURBINE HELICOPTER, CLAIMED TO BE THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD : THE PIASECKI YH-I6A 


A ROYAL PIGEON FROM THE LOFTS AT SANDRINGHAM : RACING PIGEON ENTERED “ 
b P 4 © ‘ = TURBO TRANSPORTER’’ WHICH CAN CARRY FORTY PASSENGERS. 


BY H.M. THE QUEEN AT THE INTERNATIONAL RACING PIGEON SHOW IN LONDON. A new turbine-powered helicopter, claimed to be the largest in the world, was flown for the first time in public on December 6 
Some 3179 racing pigeons from a number of countries were entered at the International Racing at Philadelphia. The Piasecki YH-16A weighs 16 tons and can carry forty passengers in comfort at a speed of approximately 
Pigeon Show at the R.H.S. Hall, in London. Among the entries for the Grand Challenge Cup 150 m.p.h. It could be used for troop transportation 
were two birds belonging to the Queen and seven entered by Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands. 

This cup was won by a bird belonging to a Welsh miner, Mr. Trevor Parker 


RESTORED BY THE SCIENCE MUSEUM TO TAKE PART IN THE VETERAN CAR RUN: SHEPHERDING IN COMFORT-—-AND STYLE: A SHEPHERD AND HIS DOG TRAVELLING BY RAIL- 
A §°H.P, PEUGEOT MOTOR-CAR OF 1902, PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM IN 1938. CAR ON A LINE AMONG THE SOUTH WALES HILLS TO ROUND UP AND RECOVER SHEEP 
Presented to the Science Museum in 1938, this fine 1902 Model 5-h.p. Peugeot motor-car was carefully STRAYING ON x 
’ . AYING THE LINE. SOME IND E ; , ’ s 
and exactly restored in the Museum's workshops recently in order to participate in the ran Car Run ME HUNDREDS OF SHEEP HAVE BEEN SAVED BY THIS MEANS 
on November 13. The car completed the journey to Brighton in 2 hrs. 50 mins. IN THE TALYLLYN JUNCTION NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST TANKER, AND ROYAL 
ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN, IRAQ AND INDIA. 


A JAPANESE PRINCE COMES OF AGE: PRINCE MASAHITO OF YOSHINOMIYA PRESENTING 
HIMSELF BEFORE HIS FATHER, THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, ON HIS TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
On November 2B Prince Masahito of Japan reached the age of twenty and came of age. Our photo- 
graph shows him wearing the ‘minor’s costume of embroidered silk with white collar but the “ coming 
of age crown” while he bows before the Emperor and Empress. He is the Emperor’s second son. 








TO OPERATE, IT IS CLAIMED, .UNDER THE LARGEST SHAFT POWER EVER EMPLOYED FOR 

A SINGLE-SCREW MERCHANT VESSEL : THE SINGLE SCREW OF THE NEW TANKER SPYROS NIARCHOS. 

On December 2 Lady Weeks, wife of Sir Ronald Weeks, chairman of Vickers, launched in the Barrow-in- 

: ; - Furness shipyard of Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) Ltd. the tanker Spyros Niarchos, whose 47,750 tons 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST TANKER AND THE LARGEST MERCHANT SHIP LAUNCHED IN deadweight make her some 250 tons larger than the biggest tanker now afloat. She is the ninth in a 


BRITAIN SINCE THE WAR: THE 47,750-TON TANKER, SPFROS NIARCHOS, AFTER HER programme of ten tankers being built by Vickers for the Greek shipowner, Mr. Stavros Niarchos. This 
LAUNCH AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS ON DECEMBER 2. huge tanker is 750 ft. long, 97 ft. broad and 52 ft. deep, and will carry her cargo of crude oil at 17 knots. 


KING FEISAL OF IRAQ (SECOND FROM LEFT) TOURING THE NEW OIL REFINERY AT DAURA, INDIA’S OTHER STATE VISITOR: KING SAUD OF SAUDI ARABIA (RIGHT) AT A DELHI 
NEAR BAGHDAD, WHICH HE HAD JUST OPENED ON NOVEMBER 28. TEA-PARTY, WITH MR, NEHRU (LEFT). THE KING WAS ACCOMPANIED BY A LARGE RETINUE. 

At D , on River Tigris, three miles south of Baghdad, King Feisal opened on November 28 Iraq's On November 27, a few days before the Russian leaders left Calcutta for Burma, India welcomed at 
first 2 oil pa Ee This refinery has cost more than £11,000,000 to build and the cost of Delhi another State visitor, King Saud of Saudi Arabia, who arrived with a large retinue for a 
It is capable of handling about 27,000 barrels seventéen-day visit to the country. He was received at the airport by President Prasad and Mr. Nehru, 


the ipe-! bringing crude oil from Baiji is additional. 
pilin en grtuntrs of crude oil a day, rising later to 30,000 tons. and was greeted with a 2i-gun salute 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 














NEW VOICES. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


T is a catch-phrase now to say that there an artist, has allowed the play to take its inevitable 
are no new dramatists. One has the course. It is a fine thing to have done, for he must have 
impression of a group of theatre managers sitting guessed that he was damaging his work commercially. 











glumly in, perhaps, 
the Albert Hall while 
mounds of rejected 
scripts are borne past 
them to the fire. Slowly 
they disperse to tele- 
phone Paris or New 
York, or else to wonder 
whether there might be 
something in the work 
of that fellow, Dion 
Boucicault—or, maybe, 
Tom Taylor. 

I have never given 
myself to. these 
excesses of despair. 
New plays are always 
around, and always 
being produced, though 
we have often to go 
out from the West 
End in_ search of 
them. The trouble is 
that the West Ead 
will sometimes neglect 
the valuable new work 
that is offered to it. 
For example, Henry 
Treece’s ‘‘Carnival 
King’’ should have 
had London on its trail 
long ago. Possibly it 
will be greeted one 
day as a find; but it _,, 
es, IT IS A BRASH, BOISTEROUS AMERICAN 
1s nearly two years FAMILY COMEDY WITH THE INEVITABLE 
since it was staged in TRIMMINGS’: ‘‘ ANNIVERSARY 

r WALTZ” (LYRIC), SHOWING (L. TO R.) 
the provinces. The CHRIS STEELMAN (LARRY CROSS) ; 
arrival of a printed OKKIE WALTERS (ANTHONY VALEN- 

TINE); DEBBIE WALTERS (MAXINE 
text may now dO = astanorr) AND ALICE WALTERS 


something to stir the (BARBARA KELLY) IN A SCENE FROM 
THE PLAY BY JEROME CHODOROV AND 
JOSEPH FIELDS. 


managerial conscience. 

During the last 
week I have met two new plays, neither of which 
is likely (I am afraid) to reach London, but for 
different reasons. ‘‘ The Iron Harp,’’ just done at 
the Guildford Theatre, is certainly worth a central 
production, but the dramatist, Joseph O’Conor, has— 
I imagine—allowed his honesty to destroy any chance. 
The play is tragic, and, in these days, uncompromising 
tragedy is not popular. Still, it would be a thousand 
pities if ‘‘ The Iron Harp "’ were to be silenced at once, 
and it is improbable that it will, for I am sure other 
repertory theatres will be eager to stage it. 

Mr. O'Conor, an actor-dramatist, takes the title of 
his play from the legend of the Harp of Finn, which 
had three strings. The bronze string put the listener 
to sleep, the silver to mirth, and the iron to tears. 
There are tears, indeed, in the play, which takes us 
back to the Ireland of thirty-five years ago, to the dark 
period of the ‘‘ troubles,’’ when the Irish Republican 
Army and the Black-and-Tans fought so desperately. 
Michael O’Riordon, an I.R.A. officer who had been 
blinded in an ambush, has under his 





If I have said 
more of the plot than 
one would normally, 
that is because ‘‘ The 
Iron Harp” is a 
work of quality that 
should be seen; it is 
best at once to be 
candid, and not to 
pretend that the piece 
is roses all the way. 
Playgoers who love 
the theatre will not 
be put off. I would 
like very much to 
think that the West 
End will not be put 
off, but that, alas, 
is doubtful. 

Agreed, the piece 
needs revision. 
O’Conor is an imagi- 
native dramatist who 
loves words, and who 
has not full control 
of them yet. Some 
of the Irish rhapsod- 
ising is laid on too 
thickly ; throughout 
the first act one was 
Saying mentally 
*“ Cut,”’ and then being 
caught by a quick 











felicity of phrase. Alert sub-editing would 
help, and also, I submit, the painless 

removal of the Englishman who owns the house in 
which Michael lives: it is the brand of irrelevant 
humour that does no good to the play. 

The third act is undeniably fine, and it is in a 
third act that so many dramatists crumple. But 
O’Conor is resourceful. Even the talk, apparently of 
small consequence, with which Michael and Tregarthen 
fill the minutes before daybreak and possible escape, 
is memorably managed. “ The Iron Harp”’ is worth 
the attention of responsible managements ; at present, 
I feel, it is a first version of the play, but it is easy to 
imagine a second version of uncommon power. Joseph 
O’Conor himself, as the visionary Michael, and 
Diarmuid Kelly as the commandant (whose 
character had better come home to playgoers in 
performance), both acted at Guildford in a manner 
worthy of the writing; and the rest of the cast, 
with David William to direct, held the play to our 
satisfaction. Some of it is as near to O’Casey as we 
have yet had. 

It is harder to speak with enthusiasm of ‘“ The 
Love Affair,”’ a play by Dulcie Gray, set in a Pimlico 
art school, which has had a week’s run at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham. This was a special 
event. The Stratford-upon-Avon season in which 
Miss Gray’s husband, Michael Denison, was acting, 
had just ended. With some members of the 
Stratford company in the cast, he put on his 
wife’s play, under Derek Salberg’s management, 
for an experimental week: a venture one had 
hoped might succeed. There were several emissaries 
from London in the first-night audience. They saw 
some first-rate acting, a good production by 
Mr. Denison, and not very much of a piece. 

Here also Miss 
Gray has been 
uncompromising. 
She drops her 
dast curtain on a 
question-mark ;_ it 
is not the kind of 
romantic ending to 
satisfy the weaker 
spirits. Unfortu- 
nately, she has not 
established her 
people. True, she 
is interested in 
them, in the 
philanderer who is 
out for a good time 
(don’t hurt any- 
one, and it will be 
all right), and in 
the woman who is 
loving ardently at 
last. Each of them 
is married. It is 
a difficult situation 
that needs, I think, 
to be resolved in 
a novel. Miss Gray, 
for all her excite- 
ment about her 





charge a British Army prisoner on parole, 
a Captain John Tregarthen (who farms in 
Buckinghamshire, but who ought, surely, 
to come from West Cornwall). Michael 
and his prisoner have become good friends, 
and their friendship can survive even 
Tregarthen's engagement to Michael's cousin. 

But it is a grim world. In Dublin 
the Black-and-Tans have shot three Irish 
prisoners, There must be revenge, reprisal. 
The order goes out that three British 
prisoners must be shot, and in a_ tense 
scene the I.R.A. commandant, a_ dour, 
complex .figure, watches the blind man 
*‘ pricking "’ the names. The last name is 
bound to be that of Tregarthen. He 
must die ; there is no hope for it. 

I need not take the story of the 
play further. There is much more; I 
have indicated that the end is tragic 
when a little theatrical shuffling might 
have sent us away with a feeling of 
false satisfaction : a feeling that would not 
have lasted. It is all very well to juggle a 
play to a happy ending, but it can be totally 
false in retrospect. Joseph O'Conor, who is 





Diamond.” 
to an urgent life on the R 
Valerie White especially apt as two women whose characters need 
more discussion than one can give in a “stop press"’ paragraph. (Seen 
November 29.) 

“ ANNIVERSARY WALTZ "’ (Lyric).-Wedding anniversaries in New York 
are managed oddly. If you are having your fifteenth, it seems a normal 
thing to kick to pieces a pair of outsize television sets. We fear for a third, 
but the curtain falls upon domestic bliss, the reconciliation of resolute wife 
(Barbara Kelly) and one husband (Bernard Braden), who are plainly set 
for another fifteen years. It i 

with the meres ae. P seroma Chedorov and Joseph Fields have 
written it ; here its effect depends solely upon the personalities of Miss Kell 

and Mr. Braden. (November 30.) " 4 sll 


title) an 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





se = IRON HARP : (CaBéters Theatre).—O'Casey might have been 
proud to sign some of the speeches in Joseph O’Conor’s play, a surprisin 

feat for a new dramatist. Mr. O'Coner : “"" 4 . 
posed the play (of the “troubles” in the Ireland of 1920) with strength, 
truth and an unusual flowering of phrase. Certainly it is the most promising 
new piece for a long while, and Guildford Theatre—and the Arts Council— 
should be proud of it. 


“THE LOVE AFFAIR "’ (Alexandra, Birmingham).—With Michael Denison 
to produce a play by his wife, Dulcie Gray, and with some of the leading 
members of the recent Stratford-upon-Avon cast to act it, this 

theatre had an excited first-night audience. The play did not warrant the 
excitement, though we can be sure enough that others by Miss Gray will. 
“ A GREEN GIRL" (Richmond).—This is a new version of Hugh Ross 
Williamson's study of a complex quartet, originally called “‘ Diamond Cut 
He is an lavepreting intellectual dramatist; the piece comes 


nows his.theatre, and he has com- 


chmond stage, with Jean Bloor (the girl of the 


is a brash, boisterous American family comedy 








“ ITS EFFECT DEPENDS SOLELY people, has not been 


UPON THE PERSONALITIES 
OF MISS KELLY AND MR. 
BRADEN "’: “‘ ANNIVERSARY 
WALTZ,” SHOWING A SCENE 
FROM ACT 3, IN WHICH DEBBIE 
(MAXINE ASLANOFF) HAS RE- 
TURNED FROM THE TELE- 
VISION STUDIO AND IS BEING 
PROTECTED BY HER MOTHER 
(BARBARA KELLY) FROM THE 
ANGER OF HER FATHER 
(BERNARD BRADEN—CENTRE). 
DEBBIE'S GRANDPARENTS, 
MR. GANS (NICHOLAS JOY) AND 
MES. GANS (ALETHA OR), 
LOOK ON. 


able to express it 
in the theatre. The 
play does not grow ; 
its fire smoulders. 
We know that some- 
thing is happening, 
that there is wit in 
the dialogue, that 
Miss Gray has been 
eager~ to” animate 
the art school 
setting that she 


knows well. Even so, it does remain a play 


of small-talk where 


it should have been 


something more, and the players—excellent 
players, Maxine Audley, Keith Michell, Brian 
Oulton—are hampered by this lack of 


opportunity to expand. 


I am quite sure that Dulcie Gray is 
going to be a dramatist ; her name is firmly 


on the waiting register. 


“ The Love Affair "’ 


is not the play to take her from the 
ante-room. It can touch the silver string 
now and again, but more than once, and 
uncomfortably, it can slither on to the bronze. 
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THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 


Hoe convenient it can be to take refuge in what other people Sdy, as a safe- 
guard from one’s own possible thick-headedness! In discussing “ The 
Confessions of Felix Krull,’’ by Thomas Mann (Secker ; 18s.), I shall begin with 
the safeguard. Professor Erich Heller said: ‘‘ With ‘ Felix Krull’ the world 
receives from Thomas Mann the gift which German literature has almost prover- 
bially withheld from it: the great comic novel.’’ There you have in a nutshell 














both the effect aimed at, and the assurance that for some people it is realised. And 
I can even defer frankness a little longer, with another couple of quotations. 
Thomas Mann himself said in an interview : ‘‘ As I ’m getting on in age I ‘ve become 
more and more impatient for opportunities to make people laugh—to make them 
observes : 


laugh constructively.” And in Part Three his ‘‘ confidence man ” 

It 's not my custom, my dear marquis, to take life as a 
joke. Frivolity is not my style, especially in the matter of 
jokes ; for certain jokes are pointless if they are not taken 
seriously. A good joke does not come off unless one 
appreaches it with complete seriousness. 

To the incurably frivolous Anglo-Saxon, these 
excerpts may begin to suggest why Germany has “‘ with- 
held the great comic novel ”’ ; and, incidentally, why the 
present fragment is so long. They embolden me to 
add that it is mot overwhelmingly funny—not in the 
vulgar sense ; certainly no funnier than ‘‘ The Magic 
Mountain.’ Though, on the other hand, it has immense 
gusto and idiosyncrasy from start to finish. 

Felix, its narrator and virtuoso, is the son of a 
Rhenish manufacturer of infamously bad wine—a kind 
of parody of champagne: and is himself a kind of & 
monkey-artist, a parody of the creative temperament. % 
Seeming attracts him more than being. He isa “‘ natural 8 
costume boy,” and universal genius im posse; and since %&% 
the world longs to be deceived, and in Bacon’s phrase, #$ 
‘‘a mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure,’’ he is a s 
philanthropist into the bargain. On all these grounds 8 

: 
: 
— 
< 
ic 
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Comedy of Errors.’’ 


next Swiss championship. 


Here is the first : 


ia 


Wie 6 


—and as a unique being, a creature of ‘‘ finest clay ’’— 
he has unlimited moral scope. At first this higher 
blamelessness expresses itself in stealing sweets, and in 
a little playful forgery. Then, after the collapse of the 
champagne business and his father’s suicide, Felix 
evades conscription by an “ epileptoid ’’ attack, migrates 
to Paris—happily acquiring a small jewel-case on his 
way through the Customs—and is installed as liftboy 
at a fashionable hotel. Next comes his promotion to 
the restaurant, an embarrassment of tributes to his 
divine beauty and “ miraculous” gift for love, and, 
finally, the ideal ‘‘ by-path ”’ : he changes identities with 
the young Marquis de Venosta, and starts on a 
nobleman’s grand tour. 

Admittedly, this has the air of a picaresque novel. 
But even in the earlier stages it has more the effect of 
a harangue: thanks to the hero’s ample and com- 
placently ‘‘belletristic” idiom. He reminds one of 
Count Fosco with a dash of Pecksniff—neither of them 
very judicious company through a long book ; and one 
may find his self-praise and laboriously detailed antics 
rather too much. And then in Portugal, the didactic 
element runs riot and becomes a thing in itself. It has 
astonishing vitality ; it is uniquely Mannish; but it 
is not fiction. 


30. B—-B3. 


OTHER FICTION. 

Whereas “ Living in the Clouds,’’ by Charles Humana 
(Longmans ; 12s. 6d.), is intensely fiction. This writer 
began well—and rather oddly—with ‘‘A Lover for 
Lucia '’; and now the oddity has worked deeper in, 
and produced something really gripping. Alphonse 
Paillard is an unstable, at moments infantile, young 
man with an idée fixe: It must be possible to live 
without work. Work, money—they are the enemies of 
life, freedom, fulfilment ; and he is determined to keep 
clear of them. But as yet he can’t say how. And when 
Alphonse knows himself to be right, but can’t say how, 
he has a way of exploding ‘‘ simply, truly,’’ into acts of 
violence. Unless the person intimidates him, when he 
will cut and run. He ran away from his father at 
Moulins ; and now he is in headlong flight from Cécile— 
who has kept him for two years, ever since his “ fresh 
start ’’ in Paris. Originally this was not weakness, but 
common sense; why find a job, when he had a rich, 
beautiful mature weman to support him without 
working ? Originally, it was common sense. Yet now 
he feels enslaved and smothered, and is rushing off again 
to make a truly fresh start. 

The first result is his collision with a lame girl. 
Indeed, it is the only result. He finds himself instinc- 
tively clinging to Henriette; he takes a miserable 
little room at the Trois Sergents, where she is a chamber- 
maid, and there addresses himself to living without 
money. For it can be done. ... But he has not the 
remotest idea how ; and at the crisis of his experiment, 
Henriette is not intimidating One can't 
convey the intensity, brilliance, and, in minute details, 
reality of this nearly half-witted struggle. It must 
sound ludicrous—but try it. 

“ Kumari,’’ by William Buchan (Duckworth ; 
12s. 6d.), is non-fiction again, or not-quite fiction. 
It is a first novel; and its structure is unimproved by 
a superfluous narrator, and a naive system of flashbacks. However, it has interest 
and charm. The scene is India ; and the “ love story "’ of the sub-title is between 
England and India—between Armin Wensley and India—and only in the symbolic 
third place between Armin and a young Indian girl. Each affair is doomed to 
asadend. This is a poet's story, and the attraction is identical with the subject. 
It is the romance of India—a charm of atmosphere and description. 

“Murder Made Absolute,’’ by Michael Underwood (Hammond; tos. 6d.), 
gives us a legal background : murder involving an odious little divorce court judge 
and a lady-killing Q.C. It begins one night after a party ; Celia, the Q.C.’s wife, 
has returned alone, and is charged with knocking over a bicyclist. Really it was 
her husband, but for his position’s sake she keeps quiet. And when the charge 
becomes one of manslaughter, he begs her to go on keeping quiet. Mean- 
while, the Q.C: is appearing before Mr. Justice Riley in a divorce case, 
and drops dead of a cough lozenge. 
gave him ? A neat, brisk little problem; and 
are a great asset. 
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of publications : 
White ‘ un dur rcveil.’"’ 


I just can't see it! 


BxR (Q7); 28. 


White's 25. 


and then 26. Rx Pch? 


PNENENENINICININININICINAISINININICININLNL NIN NLININ 


One of his own? or one the judge 
the legalities, as usual, 
K. Joun. 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


WAS rather amused by an article in the official 
Swiss chess magazine recently, entitled “A 





Two positions were given from a tournament at 
Rapperswil, which was a qualifying event for the 





Black, his bishop attacked, played not 28.... 
B-B3, which would have been safe, but 28... .B-K4 ? 
and after the reply 29. RxB!, promptly resigned, 
as 29....Qx*R would have been answered by 


The next position was more complex : 





White now played 25. R-R6, and, says the 
Schweizerische Schachzettung, normally most reliable 


i: Ce Fe 


I should now reply 26. Px R, 
and -await the outcome with calm 

Black now intended 26... 
R-B6 accomplishes all 
wants; Black cannot even trap the rook (28.... 
B-KB5 ?; 29. Ktx R, K-Ktz2; 30. Kt-Rs5ch). 


. B-K6; but 27, PxR, 


R-R6 held a—seeming—threat, 
namely, 26. R x Pch, and now 26. K x R ?, Bx Rch, 
followed by 27. Rx R, would be unpleasant. 
can, however, answer 25. R-R6 by 25....B-K6 
by 26....K-Ktr, after 
which 27. Bx R, Rx R leaves White in the soup. 
The comedy was therefore more profound than 
either the players or the Swiss editor realised. 
Black's “ brilliant ’’ winning move should have lost, 
whilst he overlooked another which would have won ! 
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SOME BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
| & this pre-Christmas collection of children’s books, I am rather at a loss as to 


where to place ‘Ludmila: A Legend of Liechtenstein,’’ by Paul Gallico 
(Michael Joseph ; 6s.). Admirers of books by Mr. Gallico such as ‘‘ The Snow 
Goose "’ and ‘“‘ Love of Seven Dolls,’’ will know what to expect from him—a 
delightful pen, a moving sense of the pathetic which hovers on the brink of, but 
never lapses into, sentimentality, and a polished craftsmanship which makes the 
most difficult of all forms of writing seem easy simplicity.. His new story is an 
enchanting one. It is of a little weakling cow who was hardly worth keeping 
in the high Alpine pastures of Liechtenstein, 5000 ft. above the Rhine Valley, 
but whose hopeless ambition nevertheless was to be the finest cow led at the head 
of the annual procession from the high pastures to the valley. How St. Ludmila 
worked this miracle on her behalf I leave you to read 
for yourself. It is a story for the older children, and 
one which this member of that category found had 
almost the effect for which Lord Lundy in the- poem 
was so justly blamed ! 

I have before me a round dozen of books about 
show-jumping, horses and ponies. For the younger 
child there is a delightful book, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, called “ The Little Foal,’’ a simple enough 
little story of a foal born one spring day in Denmark, 
and how he grew up. The story is by Ingevald Lieber- 
kind and the photographs are by John Hartmann 
(Michael Joseph ; 6s.). A novel which will appeal to 
enthusiastic young members of Pony Clubs is “ Ponies 
in Secret,’’ by D. A. Young (Ward, Lock and Co. ; 21s.). 
The scene is set in a village in Kent and the adventures 
of the young riders in their attempt to make them- 
selves sufficiently expert to join and distinguish them- 
selves in the local Pony Club make good reading. On 
much the same theme, though it is fact and not fiction 
and illustrated by photographs, is ‘‘ John and Jennifer’s 
Pony Club,’’ photographed by Gee Denes (Nelson ; 6s.). 
Here again some young people set out to form their 
own club, and the story is told by that well-known 
authority, Lady Kitty Ritson. “The Pony Club 
Annual ’’ (Naldrett Press; 12s. 6d.) is another old 
favourite. It is published for the British Horse Society, 
and this issue, as well as some excellent practical 
hints, contains such attractive items as Professor 
Thomas Bodkin on “‘ The Illustrious Leech,” on Bayard, 
the famous medizval horse, and the Palio of Sienna. 
While still on what one might call the pony bracket, 
“Come Riding With Me,’’ by Veronica Heath (Muller ; 
gs. 6d.), a story of a thirteen-year-old girl who 
graduates from the Pony Club to the hunting field, 
and much the same progress from early beginnings to 
later triumphs is “‘ Show Jumping Secret,’’ by Josephine 
Pullein-Thompson (Collins ; 8s. 6d.). ‘‘ Secret’ is the 
name of a young grey pony, and the co-hero is his 
owner, this time a boy. Any book by Pat Smythe is 
sure of the warm welcome which will await her ‘‘ Book 
of Horses ’’ (Cassell; 10s. 6d.). This book covers a 
satisfyingly wide range, from Pony Clubs to the Metrd- 
politan Police School, to visits to the Royal Mews and 
a description of that most incredible of equestrian 
adventures, Tschiffely’s 10,000-mile ride from Buenos 
Aires to Washington. That story of a journey on only 
two horses, across prairie, mountain, swamp and desert, 
must remain one of the great epics of all time. 

Now to turn to books for the younger children, I 
can warmly recommend “ Clever Polly and the Stupid 
Wolf,’’ by Catherine Storr (Faber ; 8s. 6d.). The stupid 
wolf had got it into his head that he would like to 
eat Polly all up, but Polly was far too clever for him. 
She outwitted him time and again, but he took his 
defeats fairly philosophically, and Polly could not help 
being rather sorry for him, and in the end they really 
became great frends. For anybody who wishes to 
learn just how Not To Be Eaten Up, this is an 
admirable vade-mecum. Again for the little ones, there 
is “‘ The Isle of Cats,’’ by John Symonds and Gerard 
Hoffnung (Werner Laurie ; 8s. 6d.). Gabriel, who was 
a red-headed little boy, did not want to go to school, 
so instead he persuaded his cat, Uncle Tom, to fly him 
on his back to the Isle of Cats, where Gabby was the 
first little boy they had ever seen. The adventures 
are delightiul, and Mr. Hofinuag’s illustrations, par 
ticularly that of the portrait of famous cats in the 
Hall of Fame, should make a great hit with the young 

“The Saucy Cockle,” by Dorothy Craigie (Max 
Parrish ; 7s. 6d.), while designed for the younger child, 
is a moral for materialist-minded grown-ups. The 
“Saucy Cockle "’ belongs to Captain Schooner and, I 
suppose, in a way, to his famous parrot, our old friend 
Captain Flint. The “ ugly men "'—1.e., the Mayor and 
Corporation, of the seaside town, give him notice of 
their decision that they are going to ‘‘ pull down the 
pier and build a new one, and the Saucy Cockle must 
be broken up for firewood : also, arrangements have 
been made for Captain Flint to be sent to the zoo.”’ 
However, conservative virtue triumphs over material- 
istic modernism, and after the exciting rescue of Jim 
Bottle, all ends very happily. 

Finally, for boys of all ages interested in sport, 
‘Denis Compton's Annual ’’ (Stanley Paul; 10s. 6d.) 
is a sure winner. It has everything. As a youthful supporter of Surrey I was 
delighted to see that in this issue there is a whole chapter devoted to “ the Surrey 
story,”” and anyone with a Wisden mind will find the book satisfactorily full of 
interesting or amusing statistics. It is, after all, Denis Compton's annual, and 
therefore it is not surprising if cricket bulks large in this comprehensive book 
A simple but excellent book for young beginners is ‘‘ Cricket—How to Play "’ 
(Educational Productions ; 6s.). This is produced for the M.C.C. and should be 
an excellent present for the prep. schoolboy with his eye ultimately on his first 
eleven colours. 

Another sporting figure who is justifiably a hero to schoolboys is Roger 
Bannister. The first man to run the mile in under four minutes tells in “ First 
Four Minutes '’ (Putnam ; 15s.) the story of his career as an athlete from his 
school days, through Oxford, to his triumphs in 1954. It is a fascinating story, 
extremely well told. For the middle-aged and sedentary, it is chastening to read 
that ‘for nearly ten years I have run twenty-five miles a week," which “ brings 
a joy, freedom and challenge which cannot be found elsewhere.’’"—E. D. O’Brien. 
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TO INFORM AND ENTERTAIN YOU: 
OUR REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS. 


F 


MATA ONAN Ny, 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE BOOK OF THE WEEK. MR. FRANK DAVIS. 


CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS. 

‘*&A WINDOW ON THE WORLD.” 
O many of our readers, our regular 
contributors need no introduction. 
They are old friends whose various talents 
enliven our pages throughout the year. 
Of our five regular artists, each is out- 
standing in his own field. Mr. G. H. Davis’ 
diagrammatic drawings lay bare the com- 
plexities of ship-design, nuclear power 
Stations, space satellites, and other techni- 
calities that would dazzle the mind in cold 
print. Captain Bryan de Grineau’s quick 
[Continued opposite. 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
ACTION AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 


SIR ARTHUR BRYANT, C.B.E. 
“OUR NOTE BOOK.” 


MR. GEORGE DAVIS. MR. C. E. TURNER. 
OUR DIAGRAMMATIC ARTIST. 
MR. ALAN SORRELL. 


KNOWN FOR HIS ARCHAOLOGICAL DRAWINGS. 
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MRS. ROMILLY JOHN. 
“NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER.” 


MR. E. D. O'BRIEN. 

** pOOKS OF THE Day.” 
Cominued.] 
studies in mechanical power and grace. What of our 
prose artists? Our policy has always been one of 
strict neutrality ; our aim is to impart accurate informa- 
tion graphically yet with dignity. Each week, that 
eminent historian and man of letters, Sir Arthur 
Bryant, comments freely on the passing scene. Sir 
John Squire, famous as critic, poet, wit and essayist, 
writes a weekly appraisal of a newly-published book. 
Captain Cyril Falls rings an expert knowledge to his 


reports on world and military affairs. Or. Maurice 
[Continued opposite. 


ant gp 


MR. BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


“ CHESS NOTES.” 


“THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE.” 


MR. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 
“IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN.” 


“‘a PAGE FOR COLLECTORS.” 


Continued.) 
pencil has caught a wealth of fleeting action 
and ceremonial, as well as the architectural 
beauties of famous schools and the fascina- 
tion of far countries. Mr. Neave Parker’s 
striking studies of wild life and his evoca- 
tions of prehistoric animal life are at once 
imaginative and authoritative. The clarity, 
accuracy and vision of Mr. Alan Sorrell’s 
archeological drawings help vividly to 
recreate the past. Mr. C. E. Turner’s 
drawings of aircraft and ships are notable 
(Continued below, left. 


DR. MAURICE BURTON. 
“THE WORLD OF SCIENCE.” 


AIRCRAPT AND MARINE DRAWINGS. 


MR. NEAVE PARKER. 
OUR NATURAL HISTORY ARTIST. 








MR. J. C. TREWIN. MR. ALAN DENT. 


Continued.) 

Burton's articles on Natural History prove how 
pene, the best scientific writing can be. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott’s wise and witty gardening talk, and 
Mr. Frank Davis’ discerning art commentary are 
popular features, while Mr. Baruch H. Wood's chess 
notes tantalise and intrigue enthusiasts. Lastly, there 
is our team of critics—Mr. J. C. Trewin, Theatre ; Mr. 
Alan Dent, Cinema ; Mr. E. D. O’Brien and ** K. John”” 
(Mrs. Romilly John), Literature—all of whom express 

lively opinions with wit, style and vitality. 


Photograph of Sir Arthur Bryant by Angus McBean, other photographs by Waiter Stoneman, M.B.E., F.R.P.S., F.R.G.S. 





“THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA.” 
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_ One of four hydrogen-cooled generators 
supplying the CEA grid in Lancashire, this giant 
has an output of 75,000 kVA. It was 

built by Metropolitan-Vickers — and AEI. 















































A transistor like this — the smallest kind of valve — 
may be used in a deaf-aid, or in equipment 

that controls whole industrial plants. They are 

made by British Thomson-Houston — and AE. 


LARGE AZ SMALL 


Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of tons or but 
a fraction of an ounce. This turbo-alternator is part of 
an installation which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made by AEI 
companies. Associated Electrical Industries is a practical 
partnership of great firms collaborating in research and 
economy of manufacture. 


An investment in AEI is an investment in all these companies : 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
& 






Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
Birlee Ltd. 
& 
Coldrator Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 

Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

Newton Victor Ltd. 
The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co, Ltd. 

Premier Electrie Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 


Siemens caiair “Bs & Co. Ltd. 





Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 
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WHITE SATIN 


the finest 


GIN 


you Gain putt 
iim a Slass! 








It’s as smooth as satin 


—and costs no more 
than ordinary gins 


MAXIMUM U.K. PRICES 
34/6 per bottle - 18/- half bottle +9/5 qtr. bottle +3/8 miniature 
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FESTIVE DAZE 


“Punishing party last night?” 





‘*You see before you, Gerald, 
a beaten man. The prospect 
of decorating the tree, whilst 
perched precariously on these 
steps appals me.” 

“Steady on, William, it’s only a 
few feet high. Where’s the good 
old head for heights ?”’ 


“Don’t mention that word 
head. Mine is pounding 
rhythmically in 6/8 time this 
morning.” 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE 
for Gin and Lime 


SHORT DRINK: § GIN, } ROSE’S LIME JUICE. LONG DRINK: FILL UP WITH SODA. 


“Yes, met a Bulgarian chap 
there who insisted I sample 
his national fire-water ... no 
ordinary beverage, believe 
me.” 


*‘Next time, my untutored friend, 
stick to gin and lime and have a 
large glass of lime juice before 
retiring. Rose’s is the perfect 
fire-extinguisher.” 

















4. A gnerry that ls ie dettont 
| 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and beautifully 
dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud product of 
Spain is available in a trial pack of two bottles at 
42/7 ; subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 


Your orders will have prompt attention. 


Pintail. &* 


MATTHEW GLOAG @ BON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 





Potablished 1800 








it’s an Anglepoise ! 


This wonder lamp really lets you see what you’re doing. A finger 
touch beams its searching light on intricate detail . . . a finger touch 
flicks it away. It stays put at any angle, any position, never sags or 
droops, and requires only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 

It comes in Black, Cream, or Cream-and-Gold and costs from 
97/7 at any electrician’s or stores (or you can send for fully descriptive 
booklet 11). 


* 
Terry yf ee is the cleverest lamp 


Par. at countries Sole Makers: Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd., Redditch, Worcs. 
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100 shocks a day for 5O years | 


i | [ ( 

, pe ret i r i 
if 14 gns to £60 

In one of CYMA’s factories a CYMA _ Ask your 


jeweller for the 


watch has been tested with as many as CYMA catalogue. 


two million blows—equal to 100 g 

falls daily:from table to floor for 50 

years—and yet the movement remained 0 0 [ l"} Od 
completely undamaged, its delicate —— 


balance staff protected by the efficient, 
flexible CYMAflex Anti-Shock device. 


Add ELEGANCE, ACCURACY 
and LONG LIFE 

and you have CYMA— 

ONE OF THE 

WORLD’S 

FINEST 

WATCHES 


From Good Jewellers Everywhere 
O NJ LY Cyma watches have the Cymaflex 
HE VOYAGE by Union-Castle . . . there is no more delightful way 


Anti-Shock, but every C . >’ M y4N has it to begin—and end—a South African holiday. In no other way 


IMPORTED BY H. GOLAY AND SON LTD., OF LONDON can you achieve such a complete sense of esoape—and anticipation. 
EE ____________________ And now comes a wonderful opportunity to travel in Union-Castle 


luxury to Cape Town and 
back for hardly more than 
the ordinary single fare, with 


4 the option of returning from 
H|, ut, You ‘ Cape Town up to 15 days 








after arrival. 


Should Ki Uf LOW You travel in the 28,705-ton 


EDINBURGH 
CASTLE 


sailing from Southampton 
14th June, due Cape Town 
28th June, 1956. 


The best brandy comes from 

Cognac. The finest Cognac 

comes from the Grande and -, 

Petite Champagne districts in e; |= See ‘ 
the centre of Cognac. All §iaGAS “aeREMY MARTIN 15,000 miles Round Africa 
Remy Martin Cognac is made Jaane “/ Ba Voyage from Travel Agents or 
from grapes grown exclusively gras . Ti es ; ‘we. 3 Fenchurch St., London, EC3. 


in these two areas. That is why 
people ask for Remy Martin 

MY MART UNION-CASTLE 
R f A R i \" Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4.0 p.m. 


and are never disappointed. 
Pude {f Ognac 


Illustrated folder, also details 
of reduced fares by other Mail- 
ships and for the 9 weeks, 
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To open, simply remove 
small rubber seal. 






Tobacco at its best. Player’s Medium Navy Cut is 
once again supplied in the familiar pocket tin, vacuum 
sealed, which means that absolute freshness is re- 
tained and enjoyment assured whenever you buy it. 


PLAYERS 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


‘The choice for a lifetime’ 


(NcT 87] 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 







FINDLAIIR MACKIE TODD 8 COL 
} near / 






The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 
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of Whuskees 
SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 





















under the same family pro- 






prietorship since 1790. 







SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 

































| ONE OF THE MODERN BUILDINGS 
OVERLOOKING THE NILE 


I 
| 

The fascinating charm of ancient Egypt 
with the most modern hotels combine 
ee to make an unforgettable holiday; 
“ad whether you visit the Pyramids or laze 
; on the Mediterranean beach, Egypt is 
a lend of sunshine all the year round. 





THE LUXOR TEMPLE 


For full information contact your local travel agent or 


EGYPTIAN TOURIST [iene 
INFORMATION OFFICE [ioe 





a ae TY TO 
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ZENITH 


BREAKS ALL 
PRECISION 
RECORDS at 
NEUCHATEL OBSERVATORY 
In the latest rating 


tests and for the 
fifth time in 5S years 


ZENITH takes 


THE FIRST = 
four places in the = 
individual wrist watch 







class Sa 
THE FIRST = 
place in the series 


class for the four best 
wrist watches 


Proud RECORDS indeed. 











Write for FREE illustrated 
leaflet to: 
ZENITH WATCH CO 
(GT. BRITAIN) LTD 
119, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.!. 


: Operating from 122 Leaden/.all St., London,E.C. 4, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Tk 


CHAMPION OF THE 
24-HOUR DAY 





mk. G. 4. COPE. Resident Clerk, P & O Steam Navigation Company 


A’ 5-30 sharp most people go home — but not Mr. Cope. He 

clears his desk-top and collects his briefing for the night’s 
vigil, three floors above the pavement in the City of London. 
Necessary ? Absolutely — from six at night to nine in the morning 
Mr. Cope is the sole human link between home and the ships that 
pass in the night. His phone rings. His teleprinter chatters. If routine 
work is completed by ten o’clock he can go to bed. But he sleeps 
with both ears open. A ship leaves port to ride out a typhoon in 
the China Sea — Mr. Cope is the first to know. Another ship 
stands-by to accept a sick person from a small tanker — the ’phone 
by the bed brings the news. 

At six in the morning Mr. Cope is up again putting the night’s 
business in order. At 9.30 sharp he is back at his desk. Exacting 
work Mr. Cope? Of course, but you are a Resident Clerk in the 
P & O Company, with extra holidays and pay. You know that 
without men like yourself we couldn’t sail our ships — and P & O 


ships are a Commonwealth lifeline. 








the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediterranean, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. 


P:@ 


A COMMONWEALTH Ss ba 








= — 
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Arranging a party 
ora banquet ? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 









Veen ue r 







MHARTHg 



















GQiebfraumile 
aus dem 


Blosterkeller 


J 199 
AMARTH & co oppENHim 








a medium-dry Liebfraumilch 
—the perfect wine for your guest: 
to enjoy throughout the meal. 
Klosterkeller is recommended 


by all good hotels and restaurants. 
, 


Imported by 
GRIERSON, OLDHAM 


& Company Ltd. 


2¢ Haymarket, London, $.W.1. 


Wholesale Wine Merchants. 
Ex. 1820 
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THE 





ae 
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SANDEMAN 


SHERRY 


SANDEMAN “AMONTILLADO” 
medium dry, 20/- a bottle. 

SANDEMAN “ APITIV” 

extra dry, pale fino, 20/- a bottle. 
SANDEMAN “BROWN BANG” 

a full golden Oloroso Sherry, 22/- a bottle. 





GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LIMITED, 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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T. M. Lewin & Sons, known all over 
the World for University, School, 
and Club Colours, 


provide a service unique in range,’ 


Regimental 


accuracy and specialised knowledge. 


TIES - BADGES 
POUCHES * SQUARES - SCARVES 
SWEATERS - LINKS - CRAVATS 


Price list on application 


‘MlewinéSons|td, 


103 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S:W.1 
Telephone WHiltehall 4291 
Established 1898 











/ | A YS #8 
THE ONE AND ONLY. SX X& 


, 


at ene ictine 
ALTER u\\ if 


















Dai 1g “, 
inm © 


BENEDICTINE CACHET OR 
Benedictine blended with 
Cognac Brandy 
Bottled a matured at Fecamp 


























THE ALL-BRITISH 














PRICES 
13/- to 46/6 


$2.02 dh) 8 ee. te eC. 


conway tonoon 











La Giantlo liqueur Satipulee 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Still depend on Public support. 


Please be Father Christmas to our 7,000 
boys and girls. Their happiness will be 
your reward. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF 


10/- 


or of any amount will be warmly welcomed. 
(10/- feeds one child for four days.) 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “* Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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‘ SPRINGBOK’ 


TOURIST SERVICE 


Fly Springbok Tourist to South Africa 
in comfortable, fully-pressurized 
4-engined Constellation aircraft. 
Complimentary meals. 


*« a ek oe, Se Pe 


* REGULAR FLIGHTS 
FROM LONDON, 
VIA FRANKFURT OR PARIS 


or direct to Rome, then calling 
at Athens, Cairo, Khartoum, 
Nairobi, Lusaka or x 
Livingstone, Johannesburg A 
(Connecting service between /} 
Livingstone and Windhoek). 


2? £4 €. & 2.2.-2.. 2:2. @& 2 @ 


s For full details consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., or 
South African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar 


Square, London, W.C.2. (Whitehall 4488) 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(in association with B.O.A.C.) 








For the man who 
wants the best that 
money can buy 


This battery is designed and made for 


the private motorist who is willing to pay $e 
a little more for the best that money can N11 ¢ 


buy. With it he gets an Exide guarantee 


which is unconditional and means what SOQURLBe wes’ 


it says. Two years’ service or a new 
‘Double-Life’ battery free. CAR BATTERIES 


A PRODUCT OF CHLORIDE BATTERIES LEMITED 





Your 
Vauxhall 
is safe 
with 


Essolubef 


Every minute of unnecessary wear on pistons and 
valves robs you of engine-efficiency that no amount of 
extra care can replace. To make sure your engine is 
giving you its top performance, and that heat, and 
wear, and sludge are not cheating you of horsepower, 
see that it is kept cool, clean and contented by 
Essolube’s tough-but-gentle protective film. You safe- 
guard your engine’s power and your own driving 


enjoyment, too, when you choose— 


Essoluloe 


THE TOP QUALITY MOTOR OIL 
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Ve Olde Wood 





The World’s 
pipe. 
Cut from best 


finest 


old matured briar, it repre- 
sents the achievement of 140 


years’ pipe making in London. 


Also available in Standard 


and Sandblast Series. 


ALWAYS INSIST ON A 


Be 


B. BARLING & SONS 
PIPE MAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 
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Si WYase send Ze 
a Chustnas Gilt lo the 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the 

direction of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. In addition to the continuous and 
systematic research in up-to-date Jaboratories at Mill Hill, Lonuon, 
the work is being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


President—The Rt. Hon. The 
EARL of HALIFAX, 
K.G., P.C. 


Patron—HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 






Y} 
hy Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, y. 
, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College 
of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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To Sunny 
MADEIRA & 


CANARIES 
by m.s. ‘VENUS’ 


—a fine modern ship fitted with anti- 
roll stabilisers. Happiest and sunniest 
of islands : happiest of holiday ships : 
a wonderful combination that makes 
this unique among sunshine holidays. 


Every 9 or 10 days from Plymouth 
19 December 1955-7 April 1956 
Return fares from {£60 








HOTELS from 
24/- per day 


Illustrated brochure from " __ 
your Travel Agent or Cae a =a 
BERGEN LINE 


21-24 COCKSPUR STREET * LONDON - SWI 


















One of a very large 
selection of overcoats 
for Autumn and 
Winter, this one—par- 
ticularly comfortable 

is in Harris - tweed 
Price £20. 10.0 


(; 

1¢ 
hosiers and hatters since 1785 
wi 





By Appomimentt 
to Hee Majesty the Quern 
Makers of Livery Hats 


ves 


‘ iTEeo 


Tailors, 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 








| Subscribers to The i 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 

| should, in their own interest, | 
| advise us without delay of any change 


| in their address 


1 Communications should be addressed to ; The Publisher, 





Ingram House, 195-198 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS 


Gift Books 


STOCK OF OVER 
THREE MILLION VOLUMES 


THE 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB/ 
You buy best-sellitig novels (pub- 
lished at 10/6, 12/6 & more) for 
ONLY 3/6. Write to-day for details! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (incl. Sais.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Court Rd. Sta. 








on é asv. ser 
5. PARKINSON @ SON (DONCASTER LiMiTED 





QOOOOOOOORLOOO@ 
Bertram 


MILLS 
CIRCUS 


AND FUN FAIR 
OLYMPIA 





| ROYAL PERFORMANCE 
DEC. 2! AT 8p.m. SEATS FROM 8/6d 


Hebd ¢eed ons bts 





Children half price (except Saturdays) at 
Matinee performances from Jan. 16 to 20 
and all performances from Jan. 23 to Feb, 3 


REDUCED PRICES FOR PARTIES 


For further information, call, 
write or telephone Box Office 
Olympia: Fulham 3333 or agents 


DODOO@DO GOOD @OOOO@O@D 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the writ 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or 





ten consent of the publisher first given, be 
out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
pictorial matter whatsoever 
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| How Many Schwepping ]) ays to 


Ca 


* Schmeppervescence lasts the whole drink through 
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